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CIRCUMSTANCE. 


| Near a large inland town in England there is a line of 

| aristocratic-looking villas, interrupted by gardens and 
pleasure-grounds. The most distant of these is likewise 
the most ancient—having been built in the time of the 
last generation; and, accordingly, it has hardly any- 
thing of the card-board appearance which so often dis- 

| tinguishes the edifices of the present day. Its grounds, 
besides, are more extensive, and more finely-wooded, 
than those of its neighbours; and, taken altogether, 
were it not for its facade forming nearly a line with the 
public road, it might well seem entitled to the name of 
a gentleman's seat. 

This house is a favourable specimen of that class of 
the ‘homes of England’ to which it belongs; namely, 
the abodes of the wealthy and respectable families, who 
spend their fortunes in the towns where they have 
made them ; only retiring a little way from the bustle 

| of the streets, and surrounding themselves with the 

| comforts which, having earned by their industry and in- 

| tegrity, they have a right to enjoy. The interior at this 

moment presents a picture of the quiet yet somewhat 
luxurious respectability which might be anticipated 
from the outward aspect of the house. It is far on in 
the evening, but the family are still enjoying the long 
twilight, helping it a little with one of the earliest fires 
of the season. They consist of a lady and gentleman, 
persons of middle life, and several children and young 
people; all taking advantage of the holiday interval 
between daylight and candlelight to do as little, and 
feel as comfortable, as possible. The father might seem, 
at first sight, to form an exception; for he is walking 
in silence up and down the floor: but this is only a 
habit—and every now and then he pauses in the midst 
of his meditations to look at his wife and family, in 
their large and handsomely-furnished room, and then 
at the evening out of doors, gathering dark and bleak 
round the common, and to feel, without expressing it, a 
deep thankfulness to God for his position. 

‘ Papa,’ said one of the children who was standing at 
the window, ‘the man is still there: he is sitting on the 
chain.’ 

‘Is he?’ replied the father vacantly, and he continued 
his silent walk. 

‘He is now leaning against the lamp-post,’ said an- 
other by and by ; ‘ he looks so lonely !’ 

‘Perhaps he is very poor,’ remarked the eldest girl 
softly, who was sitting by the fireside. ‘Mamma, 
daresay, will allow you to give him some bread and cold 
meat ?? 

‘Do you think, papa,’ said the little boy, who was 
still gazing earnestly out of the window—‘ do you think 
that man has any house to go to, or any children, or 


lonely!’ The father, thus appealed to, stopped at the 
window mechanically, and looked in the required direc- 
tion. He had himself observed the man, though half 
unconsciously, for a considerable time. There seemed 
to be some fascination for this stranger about the spot; 
for he had returned to it again and again during the 
evening, now looking up at the house, and then round 
the common, which was bounded by the road before it. 
Before the warmth of day had been entirely lost, he had 
occasionally thrown himself down upon the grass; but 
when the air became chill, he had walked along the 
road, or leant upon the chain which connected the row 
of chestnuts before the house, or reclined against the 
lamp-post. The master of this luxurious abode began 
to look as earnestly as his little boy ; but when the man 
was taken in to receive the suggested donation of food, 
his eyes still continued fixed on the same spot, and it 
was evident that he was in a reverie, which had pro- 
bably no connexion with the things or persons before 
him. Presently he resumed his walk, but in deeper 
silence and abstraction. 

‘Papa,’ cried one of the children, bursting into the 
room, ‘Iam so glad! The man is hungry, and we have 
made him sit down in the hall, and he eats so fast !’ 

* He knows your name,’ cried another ; ‘ but he says 
you must be very old—and of course ycu are.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ interrupted the mother; ‘he must take 
your papa for somebody else of the name.’ 

‘To be sure he must,’ said the little boy who had re- 
mained so long at the window; ‘for he asked if you 
had any nephews——’ Here the father started so vio- 
lently, as to attract the attention of the whole group. 

‘Go on,’ said he in a troubled voice. 

* And when I said no, that you had never any nephews, 
he started—just as you did now!’ The father turned 
away, and resumed his walk, but his pace was at first 
broken and hurried. He became calm, however, by 
degrees; and it was in his usual tone he desired them 
to ring for lights to the library, and to send the man to 
him there. 

The library was an oblong octagonal room, with well- 
filled bookcases reaching on all sides to the lofty roof; 
and the idea of scholar-like seclusion was rendered com- 
plete by the inner side of the door being covered with 
imitative volumes, corresponding in appearance with 
the rest; so that, when it was shut, there seemed to be 
no means of ingress or egress, except by the large and 
lofty Gothic window looking into the garden. A lamp 
depended from the roof by a chain, and its shaded light 
brought out unobtrusively the gilding of the books and 
bookcases. A pair of lighted wax candles stood on the 
study-table near the fire, and beside it, seated in an 
ample library chair, the master of the house awaited 
the appearance of his destitute guest. 


any friends to care forhim? He looks so very, very 


The man presently entered the room, and shutting 
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anxiety, passion—perhaps cri 
a calm, ive eye, and a mild though deter- 


was 

and betraying the nicest discrimination as to the re- 
quirements of that middle period of life with which the 
gaiety of youth is as inconsistent as the gravity of old 
age; while the other was buttoned up to the throat in 
a threadbare black coat, scanty in dimensions, and. yet 
itting—perhaps for a good reason—no vestige of 
m to be seen. The two gazed for some time into 

each other’s 
* Even so, Walter,’ said the master of the house; ‘it 


{| is thus we meet!’ 


‘ And as if we had never f the 
*but for an hour or a day! y, it seems as if there 
was not even a book out.of its place! Nothing is 
changed but ourselves; and you are only changed by 
having become some twenty years older; while I— 
how is this, William—cousin William,’ continued he 
| ypemngpen ‘why is this? What was the difference 

our crime which has made this difference in our 
fortunes ?’ 


*I can tell you how it is,’ said William calmly, ‘ but 
not why it is; and even after we exchange revelations, 
I am of opinion that we shall still be in the dark. . 

*No matter; Iam curious to hear, and I shall not 
hesitate to tell. I have nothing to conceal; no motive 
for concealment; no house, no home, no family, no for- 
tune, no respectability!’ Iam more independent than 
you. Ha! ha! Proceed.’ 

* When we arrived at Liverpool,’ said William slowly, 
like a man whose mind is busy in endeavouring to re- 
call the past—‘ after-——’ 

*I know, I know: go on. Our uncle was cold and 
harsh. We were treated more like slaves than assistants 
in his business and portions of his blood. We were, 
besides, young, sanguine, adventurous. The manners of 
the day and the place led us into dissipation ; and if we 
did take what he eg to have given, and only a por- 
tion of what he would have left us at his death—Go on; 
IT understand. When we arrived at Liverpool——’ 

* After robbing our uncle.’ 

‘ How!—this from you!’—and Walter’s eyes travelled 
unconsciously round the beautiful library. 

‘It is merely the truth. It was our intention to pro- 
ceed to some foreign country, with the vague notion of 
pushing our fortune——’ 

‘And of sending back to our uncle, as soon as it 
might be in our power, the money we had made our 
stepping-stone. you forget that ?’ 

* Pshaw !’ 

* Why, William, you are a worse reprobate than I! 
I cannot think of my first felony, even when alone, 
bingy tat summoning to my assistance all the excuses I 
can find.” 

*My plan is different. When we arrived at Liver- 
ow She late, and we went to bed in the same room. 

could not sleep. But it was fear that haunted me, 
not conscience. At every sound in the house I started 
in affright; and when, in the middle of the night, I 
heard the street door open, and a heavy, stern-sound- 
ing foot ascend the stair, the bed shook with my 
tremor. How I envied you! I might have thought, 
but for your deep breathing, that you were dead; and 
in that case I should have envied you still more. But 
at length the dawn came; and by degrees the rising 
hum of the great town; and then my wearied senses 
sunk into repose. When I awoke, I was alone!’ 


*What was your first thought?’ demanded Walter 


circumstances, was natural— 
nay, unavoidable, in our state of mutual crime; but it 
turned out to be incorrect. My share of the was 
safe; and I concluded that, not wishing to disturb me, 
you had gone out to inquire about the sailing of a 
vessel. An hour away—two. What could have 
become of you? Had you determined to shake off the | 
association of a companion you could not trust? Were 
you now on your way to some other seaport to escape | 
from me? Or had you been arrested in the street, and | 
carried to jail? If so, would you betray me? These | 
were the questions that co each other through my | 
mind; and at last a loud knocking at the door of my | 
room threw me into an agony of terror. “ The coach | 
for —— goes at twelve!” cried a rough voice. How | 
my heart leapt! The name of my native place | 
brought with it a thousand associations; and my dead 
parents seemed to pass through the room, followed by | 
every acquaintance I had in the town, and at last, | 


guest, | closing the cortége, by my uncle: all bending eyes of | 


sorrow, wonder, and reproach ea. me as they glided 
away and disappeared. I my face in my hands 
and wept.’ 

*No!—did you? I see it now.’ 

‘This tranquillised my spirit, and dressing myself 
hastily, I went out in search of you. I roamed through 
the principal streets, and along the interminable docks, 
fancying every moment that some one turned to look 
at me, and more than once darting into a lane, as I saw 
in the distance a figure which I persuaded myself I 
knew. At length I found my way back to the inn, 
The room was still solitary. Nothing was there but the 
things and persons of the past; and sitting down in the 
midst of the spectral show, ghastly, trembling, and 
bathed in a cold sweat, I gave myself up for a time to 
all the horrors of my situation. I was startled from my 
reverie by another loud knocking at tHe door of my 
room ; and the rough voice cried this time —“t Only five 
minutes to twelve!” Here William wiped his brow with 
his perfumed handkerchief. 

‘Go on,’ cried Walter impatiently, 

‘I t tell precisely what followed. I havea con- 
fused recollection of rushing down the stairs; of forcing 
my way through a crowd; of being cursed and struck 
for my rudeness; of shouting after the coach, which had 
just started, till my brain reeled and my voice was lost. 
When I recover the thread of my narrative, I am on 
my way to this place at the rate of ten miles an hour.’ 

‘Never mind the thread of your narrative,’ inter- 
rupted Walter moodily. ‘ You confessed; you laid the 
blame upon me ; you were forgiven—and there is an end.’ 

* Would that such had been the case! But I did not 
confess, because I knew that I should not be forgiven. 
The door being accidentally ajar, I made my way to 
my own quarters without being seen, first stealing into 
this room and replacing the money. No one came to 
look after me, for no one knew that I was in the house. 
I heard hour after hour strike; the daylight vanished 
by degrees; and when it became utterly dark, I crept 
shivering into bed. Fatigue, terror, agony of mind, and 
hunger—for I had eaten nothing all day—did their 
work ; and I was found by the servants the next morn- 
ing in a raging fever. From that day to this I never 
was asked a single question upon the subject! i 
pression is, that the vague 
received by my uncle as authentic information ; that it 
was supposed that, on hearing of your flight, I had pur- 
sued, in order to buins 708 back, and that mortification 
and disappointment had occasioned my illness.’ 

* Was there ever fortune like this? Why, you might 
have kept the money, and it would have been supposed 
that I had taken the whole. And ae you did? 
Come, let us not have half confidences ; only wait till! 
get to mine !’ 
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Pe 
| estimate of the supposed austerity of age. At his death, 


* You forget,’ said William ye Bp I am here 
—and thus. But if you will not believe your own eyes, 
where is the use of my words? There are witnesses, 
however—hark!’ and a knock was heard at the door, 
accompanied by a confused babble of small voices. It 
was the young children, brought by the nursemaid for 
the kiss of good-night; and in they walked, or tottered, 
according to their ages, with their snowy nightgowns, 
and white caps tied under their chin, and their rosy 
faces, dimpled with loving smiles, as they held up their 
little mouths to their father. Some of them offered 
their hands to their acquaintance of the hall; but the 
rough, shabby, destitute-looking man turned away to 
pore intently on the fire; although, when the door 
closed upon the children, his heretofore accomplice 
could see that his whole frame was shaken with silent 


sobs. 
| ‘Ihave little more to tell,’ continued William. ‘ My 


illness gave me time for reflection; and the thoughts 
of my crime, though at first a spectre to affright, be- 
came at length a beacon to warn and to guide. My 


| uncle seemed cold and stern to the last; and yet I often 


think that I should have found some opportunity of 
unburthening my heart, if an illness of any duration 
had preceded his death. But he was called suddenly 


| away when I was still a very young man, and before a | los 


more mature observation of the world had led me to 
reeive how mistaken youth frequently are in their 


I found myself the heir of his business and property; 
and I had the misery of discovering, by the kind yet 


| solemn terms of his will, that I had all along misjudged 


him—that his coldness was merely superficial, the re- 


| sult of hard experience and habitual thoughtfulness. In 


short, I married ; I became a father ; and I——’ 

‘And you forgot,’ added Walter bitterly, ‘ that you 
were once a——’ 

‘Felon! Never. The fact is proved, as you will soon 
learn, by my name being well known in the annals of 
this town—I may say of this kingdom—among those of 
the men who have worked hardest for the prevention of 
crime and the reformation of criminals.’ Walter rose 
hastily from his chair, and took two or three turns up 
and down the room, with long irregular strides, crush- 
ing his hands within each other. He then sat down 
again gently, almost timidly, and began his relation in 
a low voice. 

* When I awoke,’ said he, ‘on that memorable morn- 
ing in Liverpool, it was some time before I could under- 


| stand where I was, or what had happened. Our scheme, 


you know, was not a sudden one; we had accustomed 
ourselves to it by degrees; and I had come to think 
it at least an off-hand, dashing, spirited affair. But 
that room was so silent! ‘The hum of the town circled 
round without entering it, as it were; and you—you 
were like a corpse; white, ghastly, mute, motionless, 
dead. I could not breathe. I jumped up with a sen- 
sation of choking. I threw on my clothes violently : I 
would not awaken you intentionally ; but I dragged about 
the chairs ; I coughed, whistled, sung! and at length, 
enraged at your insensibility, I went forth to gasp in the 
open air. No warning met my ear—no messenger from 

eaven gave me tidings of the coach—no mystic voice 
came to aid the whisperings of my conscience and my 
heart! A dull, gray, heavy sky hung over the town; 
the streets were crowded with phantoms whom I knew 
not, and who knew not me; the rush of the carriage 
wheels was as the rush of the viewless winds over a 
desert. I was suddenly asked, as I leant over one of 
the piers, looking into the dull waters, whether I would 
Hot lend a hand for a half-hour’s trip; and descending 
mechanically into the boat, I soon found myself, with 
— companion, going down the river before the 


* Then, after all,’ said William with curiosity, as the 
narrator paused, ‘ our separation was accidental? But 
how did you get to that foreign climate which has left 
such eloquent tokens upon your complexion ?’ 


* You shall hear. The wind, which was with us 
going down the river, was against us coming back ; and 
as it had increased in force, the proposed half-hour, not- 
withstanding all our exertions—growing more and more 
frantic on my part, as the time passed on—became at 
least three hours before we regained the pier. A misgiv- 
ing, I could not tell of what nature, came over my mind, 
as I threaded my way through the streets to the inn. 
Still there was no warning; I heard no voice louder 
than another among the inarticulate murmurs of the 
town; and when a church clock struck twelve as I 

ssed, it fell upon my heart, not like a peal for the 
iving, but a knell for the dead. Before the sound was 
well out of my ear, I was once more in the deserted 
room—alone in my guilt, friendless and companionless 
in my despair!’ 

eee moment there had been something almost 
touching in the tone of Walter's voice—it seemed 
as if the young children had left some holy influ- f 
ence in the room, But here, smiting the table sud- 
denly with his hand, he continued his narrative in a 
hoarse rude voice, and with an air of the desperadoy so 
marked, that it might have seemed in part assumed. 
William in the meantime sat watching him with a calm 
and deep attention, on which not a tone or gesture was 


t. 
‘Well, what was to be done. I was now alone—mark 
that—alone! There was not a human being in the 
world to whom I was not an object either of indiffer- 
ence or execration—who would not either have passed 
me by as a stranger, or arrested me for a felon. This 
is rarely the case even with the worst of criminals. 
Even in the bush of Van Diemen’s Land—and I know 
Van Diemen’s Land!—the ranger herds with the 
savages when he is cut off from his own fellows. Now, 
look you here. I went to London, when at length I had 
made up my mind that you had thrown off one whom you 
could not trust, and gone to try the world on your own 
account. But in London I was still alone; though not 
long! There is only one kind of society there that is H 
freely open to the unintroduced; and that is the soci ‘ 
of the depraved and the desperate. And what was ‘ 
that I should scorn such a resource? I was like your- 
self: I remembered that I was a felon; but I remem- ‘ 
bered it under different circumstances. I bethought ' 
myself that every shilling I spent was the produce of 
theft, till crime became a portion, as it were, of my ex- 
istence! What could come of this when my money was 
spent—when, enervated by vice and misery, I could no 
longer look for employment—when the comrades of my 
brute enjoyments jeered me alike for my poverty and 
my cowardice? What could come of it, I say?’ 

*You had two courses; and notwithstanding your 
dreadful experience, you deliberately chose the worst.’ 

‘That is false! It was not through deliberation, but 
in a fit of madness, aggravated by drunkenness, that I 
became a housebreaker! I was seized in the midst of 
my first crime—tried—and cast for fifteen years’ trans- 
portation. The judge said it was a bad job. Perhaps 
he was right; that I know little about.’ Walter’s voice 
here became faint. The paroxysm to which he had 
wrought himself up was past; he had told the worst, 
and felt the worst, and he now went on in a subdued 


tone. 

*I have little more to tell ; for as I look back on these 
fifteen years, there is hardly one incident that, at this 
distance of time and-place, appears to be distinguished 
from another. I believe I “ behaved well ;” at least I got 
a ticket of leave as soon as it could be legally granted. 
After the term was over, I tried to do something in 
Hobart Town; but it was not to be. I was ill—I was 
home-sick—I lost everything—even hope; and when I 
arrived in London a few weeks ago, I had no means, 
even of temporary support, but my apparel. I knewno 
one; I looked for no one; I felt like a man in a forest.’ 

‘Then you came hither on the chance——’ 

‘ Of obtaining charity? No. I knew no one here any 
more than there. But this spot was England to me— 
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this was my home for which I had sickened—this was 
my country! The object of my journey was not accom- 
plished till Icame here. But when I did come, I saw 
nothing more than walls and trees. I lingered beside 
I had nowhere else to go. 

When Walter had finished his narration, he again 
looked round the beautiful library, then at the door, 
where he saw in imagination the young children, and 
their warm, loving smiles; and with an unconscious 
shiver he rose up, and pressing more closely the collar 
of his threadbare coat round his neck, seemed about to 
move slowly away. The earnest look with which Wil- 
liam had been regarding him softened, and his eyes 
were suffused with that manly softness which in gentler 
woman is turned into tears. 

‘Sit down,’ said he, ‘my poor friend—my unhappy 
accomplice! We were separated for the good of both, 
and we meet again to complete the plan of a higher, 
wiser Power. A circumstance the most inconceivably 
trifling, the most apparently fortuitous, gave a different 
colour to our atte | fortunes—a different direction to 
our whole lives. As a stone interposed in the course 
of a stream divides it in two, sending one portion 
through a garden and the other through a desert, so 
that circumstance made you a convict, and me—what 
you see. I was placed in circumstances where the wild- 
nesses and indiscretions of youth were subdued, and 
my heart touched and changed even by prosperity; 
while you were permitted to pass from folly into guilt, 
that your more masculine nature might be wrung by 
its invariable attendant—misery. Sit down, Walter: 
let us be thankful for even the worst of the past, 
- look forward bravely, hopefully, confidingly to the 

ture!’ 

Twenty years before, we have said, these two had sat 
in the same room; and twenty years after the present 
meeting they were still occasionally there together. But 
the same difference continued in their appearance and 
position. Walter was for many years the governor of a 
neighbouring prison, his cousin (never known as such) 
being security for him to a considerable amount; and 
he was highly respected in the country-side both for his 
firmness and humanity. They are now both dead; but 
though sleeping in the same churchyard, their relative 
rank is undisturbed. ‘There is a tomb, which is one of 
the lions of the place, bearing an inscription commemo- 
rative of the talents and virtues of the deceased, and of 
his public services in the prevention of crime and the 
reformation of criminals. Near it is a plain slab, record- 
ing merely the name and age of the dead. And even 
this humble legend is nearly effaced by the footsteps of 
the visitors, who stand upon it to view the more re- 
markable monument. These are the tombs of the two 
felons. 


VISIT TO THE BICETRE. 


As superintendent of an asylum for the insane in one of 
the northern counties of England, I had for some time 
felt desirous of visiting Paris, for the purpose of exa- 
mining the methods there pursued for cultivating the 
faculties and improving the habits of children of natu- 
rally, weak intellect. This visit I was lately able to per- 
form ; and considering that what I saw may be usefully 
made known in my own country, I beg leave to do so 
through the medium of the Edinburgh Journal.* 

The principal establishment for the reception of idiot 
children at Paris is the Bicétre, a large hospital pleasantly 
situated on a rising-ground a short way from town. Aware 
that the French begin their labours at an early hour, 


* This paper has been forwarded to us from a respectable quarter, 
and though referring to a subject already noticed in these pages 
(No. 614, first series), its importance to society, not to speak of its 
consolatoriness to many an unhappy parent, ind us to give it 
piace.—Ep. C. E. J. 


and anxious fully to examine the subject which attracted _ 
me to this famed institution, I set out from my hotel | 
soon after break of day on a fine autumn morning in the | 
month of October. Before reaching my destination, the | 
sun had completely risen, and shed his beams over the | 
stately and venerable old palace, which, placed on a gentle 
eminence at the end of a long avenue of trees, formed a 
striking and imposing pile. Soon after passing the 
massive portals which form the main entrance, I found, 
on making inquiry, that I had arrived fully two hours 
before the time of opening the school for idiots. This 
circumstance, though causing a little loss of time, gave 
me, however, the opportunity of first walking through 
the whole establishment, and also of inquiring very nar- 
rowly into the state of several congenital idiots, who were 
loitering or playing in the yard adjoining the building | 


devoted to their reception. After strolling about for some 


time, I stepped into one of the rooms, where several of | 


the young inmates were separated from their fellows, | 
owing to the prevalence of an epidemic ophthalmia which | 
had recently broken out among them. The greater num- | 
ber were placed in bed, and were receiving the attention | 
and appliances which their present condition rendered 
necessary. Three of them, who had recovered from the 
ophthalmia, were seated at a small table, partaking of 
excellent soup. They sat in an orderly and decorous 
manner, and took their food without scattering it or 
smearing the person—a circumstance nearly always ob- | 
servable in the neglected idiot. At the request of the 
interne, who kindly accompanied me, the youngest of the | 
three rose from his seat, and repeated one of Lamartine’s 
fables very distinctly, and with much spirit. During this 
recitation the others ceased to eat, and appeared to listen 
with pleasure to the display made by their young friend. 
Conceiving that this child manifested a precocity and | 
irregularity rather than a deficiency of intellect, I inti- 
mated my wish that his cap should be removed, so that I 
could have the opportunity of examining the shape of his 
head. He immediately made the attempt to comply, but 
finding that the strings had become knotted under his 
chin, he showed some signs of impatienee at the obstruc- 
tion. One of the idiots, seeing his difficulty, rose from 
his seat, and rendered him the necessary assistance, by 
carefully untying the knot. I remarked that this youth, 
who thus noticed the dilemma of his companion, and then 
immediately relieved him, had all the characteristic ap- 
pearance of a genuine idiot. I could not observe this 
simple occurrence without becoming at once sensible that 
much had been done for these poor creatures, who, born 
with an imperfect mental organisation, have been made 
capable of exercising the faculties of observation, compre- 
hension, and a power of application, which, a few years 
ago, it would have been thought impossible to communi- 
cate to them. 

After waiting a little while, the arrival of M. Valleé, 
the courteous and spirited instructor of the youths, 
was announced, I was conducted by him to a spacious 
room, in which were assembled about forty idiots. They 
were arranged along three sides of the room, and were 
standing still in a most orderly manner. The majority 
of them appeared to be about twelve or fourteen years 
of age; a few seemed to be not more than seven or eight; 
and a still smaller number had perhaps reached their 
twentieth year. There were no indications of impatience, 
no involuntary movements, gesticulations, nor any of 
those disagreeable moaning whining sounds known to be 
common among this class of persons. All seemed atten- 
tive, and ready to enter upon their exercises. I cast my 
eye around the room, with the view of ascertaining, from 
external conformation, whether the young people standing 
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illuminating, by ® momentary consciousness of happi- 
ness, an existence otherwise dark, blank, and joyless, it 
would be desirable to institute such exercises. 

In a future article will be given a description of the 
various methods adopted to communicate to the pupils a 
knowledge of thi nd signs, of reading, writing, and 


qalcaleting, 00 well es the mode of instruction pursued 
employ- 


to enable them to follow various 
ments. 


RAGS. 


Tuere is lying in the kennel before the windows an 
object without determinate form or colour, yet giving 
the idea that it once belonged to the wardrobe—perhaps 
the under-clothing—of a human being. It bears the 
permanent stains of antiquity, only half visible through 
those of accident ; and is infinitely ragged, not so much 
from violence, as from gradual decay. It is an object 
which a beggar would scorn to pick up; and indeed 
which a beggar, we have little doubt, has cast away. 
Yet will it serve us, who are less nice, for a text. In 
our eyes it is surrounded by a thousand proud and 
beautiful, ag well as abject and melancholy, associations; 
and we pray the reader’s forbearance for a few minutes 
while we vindicate the dignity of rags. 

This rag has a history. It has a past as well asa 
present; and notwithstanding appearances, it is des- 
tined for a glorious future. It is in all probability 
(supposing it to be linen) of foreign origin; and in its 
condition of flax, once waved, perhaps, in the fields of 
Marienburg. But on this we shall not insist; for it 
might likewise be claimed by the whole of the Baltic 
provinces, and also by Belgium and Holland. Nay, it 
is not impossible, after all, that it may be a native of 
our own country; although here the cultivation of corn 
has almost entirely superseded that of flax. 

However this may be, the flax in question received 
the fabric of linen possibly in the north of Ireland— 
more probably in Dundee; and was thence transferred 
to the weary fingers of those needlewomen, the inade- 
quacy of whose wages (caused by the superabundance 
of labour in a kind of industry in which all women are 
proficient) has latterly awakened so much generous 
sympathy and thoughtless indignation. It is now worn 
by the fair and the wealthy, adding a lily-like freshness 
even to beauty itself. Perhaps it receives in its folds 
the wearied limbs that have just returned from floating 
through their first ball. Perhaps, after a time, it be- 
comes the perquisite of the lady’s-maid. This is an 
unfortunate vicissitude ; for the lady’s-maid, on losing 
her situation (supposing it to be in London), has recourse 
to the pawnbroker for a loan, and gives it as a hostage. 
Once in his hands, it is always sure to get back into 
them again and again, till on some occasion the time 
fixed by law elapses, and it is sold at a public auction 
of unredeemed pledges. The purchaser is the ‘sale- 
shop’ man, who exhibits it in his warehouse of mis- 
cellaneous bargains ; where, after a time, it attracts the 
attention of an economical cook, who thinks that, with 
plenty of bleaching and a little darning, it may do very 
well till her next wages are due. After wearing and 
washing it almost to tatters, the cook presents it, in a 
fit of proud generosity, to the scullion; and, she, when 
she finds it impossible to make it hold longer together, 
bestows it in charity. It is now never washed; its 
constitution is gone; its fabric moulders away; and at 
length the beggar-woman, in a rage, tears off a rotting 
dangling fragment from her dress and flings it into the 
= This is the rag on which we are now lec- 


To what base uses hath it come at last! Who would | 
think that there is still restoration for it in its present 
disgrace—falling in tatters from a beggar’s back, and 
flung into the kennel? Who would dream that it was 
still destined to return into the hands of its first mis- | 
tress—that she would receive it with smiles of welcom. 
ing—make it the dearest companion of her solitude— | 
press it, perhaps, to her lips and bosom, and cover it | 
with kisses and tears? Yet this is the history of a sheet | 
of writing-paper—of a metamorphosis as wild as Ovid | 
ever imagined. Nor is this allusion to letters made | 
solely for the purpose of rendering the contrast more | 
striking; for it is this kind of paper we manufacture 
from our own rags, while we send abroad for the mate- | 
rials of our printing paper. 

The rag before us will probably owe its preservation | 
to an old woman who may be seen prowling about 
mysteriously in the morning and evening twilight, and 
stuffing such matters into her apron, gathered round | 
her waist. In Scotland, the old woman is usually pro- 
vided with a creel; but neither she nor her English | 
sister has much of a business-like air. They seem to | 
be half ashamed of their employment, and give you the | 
idea of persons reduced by distress to some temporary | 


shift. In France, on the contrary, the chiffonier is proud fal 


of his profession. He is not unfrequently a young able- 
bodied man; and we have known some of them dandies | 
of considerable pretensions, dressed habitually in clean 
white trousers. Some years ago—for we have long been 
partial to rags—we printed elsewhere the following no- 
tice of the Parisian chiffonier and his trade :— 

‘ The chiffonier has a basket strapped to his shoulders, 
and a sharp-poimted stiek in his hands, with which he 
dexterously picks up his rags, and throws them with a 
jerk behind his head. He has a fancy, too, for old 
bones, old bits of iron, pieces of dirty paper, and broken 
glass. Neither will he pass without some notice even 
a franc piece, if it should lie in his way. Some of these 

are well off; but in general they are supposed 
to make at the most only eighteenpence a-day. Still, 
this sum is produced, as it were, from nothing. One 
would have thought it an easier matter to make gold 
out of lead, than silver out of old rags! It may be said 
that a person who receives eighteenpence for running 
errands, makes his money also from nothing. But the 
runner does no good to trade. His service produces 
nothing but the transference of coin, and leaves no 
result that is felt in the business of the country. The 
labour of the chiffonier, on the contrary, creates capital 
out of refuse. The four thousand chiffoniers of Paris 
collect 1200 francs’ worth of rags in a day, which, on 
passing into the hands of the wholesale people, whose 
employment it is to have them sorted and washed, give a 
living to five hundred persons, and become worth 2400 
francs. About the same quantity of rags is obtained 
from the hospitals and other quarters; and thus the 
city of Paris, out of mere rubbish and refuse, produces 
a daily value of 4800 francs, or 1,752,000 francs in 4 
year. The yearly amount for the whole kingdom of 
this singular trade is 7,480,000 francs; affording 4 
living at the rate of 500 francs (or twenty pounds) to 


14,960 persons.’ It would not be easy to ascertain cor- @ 


rectly the statistics of the rag-collection in England, for 
with us it is not a distinct profession. In London the 


greater part of the gatherings are obtained by the rag 


shops, distinguished by the sign of a black doll dressed 


in a white frock ; and thither servants and others resort 
with fragments of all sorts. Even economical families ™ 


of the lower middle rank save their rags for this traffic, 
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receiving for them a price which varies with the supply ; 
but may be quoted as averaging twopence a-pound. 
These shops derive much assistance from the peddling 
merchants who go about from door to door, dealing 
chiefly by barter. They exchange glass and earthen- 
ware, and in other instances combs, mock jewellery, 
| and other small wares, for rags and refuse of all kinds, 
such as dripping, &c. The Quakers are the most re- 
| solute hoarders of all such matters, although they pro- 
| bably dispose of them in another way; and we have 
| frequently been reproved by these benevolent econo- 
mists for throwing into the fire a fragment of string or 
| paper, with the warning that we were wantonly destroy- 
| ing the food of the poor. 

Much might be said upon the appearance of the rags 
of the various countries, and many curious analogies 
might be traced; but, economically, the only difference 
| is, that those from the northern ports are stronger and 
| darker than those from the south. At one time, it was 
important to the paper-maker that the rags should have 


as little dye in them as possible; but the powers of 


chemistry render this no longer of consequence. With 


certain bleaching powders, the paper-maker will deterge 


the darkest tint, whether natural or artificial. The 
rags, therefore, which now command the highest price 


in the market are those of stout linen materials, of 


whatever hue; an old sack in this respect being prefer- 


able to the finest cambric shirt. The United Kingdom 


being altogether incapable of supplying the vast and 


increasing demand for rags of a superior kind, a large 


import takes place from Hamburg and other ports in 


northern Europe; thither bales of rags centre from all 
parts of the interior for exportation; so that, in point of 
fact, the bulk of our paper is composed of the cast-off 


apparel of the German try—continental chemises, 


bodices, blouses, and other articles, transformed, under 
the magical hands of our paper-makers, into a fabric of 
surpassing strength and beauty. Great, however, as is 


this rag trade, it falls very far short of what is required b 
|| the exigencies of literature ; and England, if permitt 
|| would sweep to itself every rag in Europe. 


darkest corners of the earth! 


garments for the well-told money of Old England. 


Deprived of such means of recruitment, our paper- 
makers have been driven to their wits’ end to find ma- 
terials for their manufacture. Assisted by the deterging 
processes to which we have adverted, they now gather 
together and use substances which were formerly either 
thrown away as worthless refuse, or used as manure. 
Thus the sweepings of cotton and flax-mills, thick as 
they are with grease and dirt, have become materials 
for paper; and this circumstance, trifling as it appears, 
has given that wonderful Manchester another great ma- 
nufacture. Old ropes, damaged flax—anything, in short, 
however foul, can now be purified and bleached as white 
as snow; and instead of throwing the materials in a 
heap, as formerly, to undergo a process of decay, they 
of the dust by one machine, and 
then torn into millions of shreds by another, before 


are merely cleared 


being subjected to the chemical treatment. 
Woollen rags are chiefly used as manure, especiall 
. in the cultivation of hops; but some are mixed wit! 


| new wool, and rewoven into cloth. The fabric, of course, 
is not the stronger for this intermixture, but it looks 
very well; and many a man who shudders at the idea 
| of a coat from Holywell Street or Rag Fair, arrays him- 
| self with complacency in the worn-out covering of a 

peasant. The same material is also used in 
| tome sorts of thick, but not tenacious, packing-paper, 


| German 


in felt, and in gun-wadding, and by the poorer 


Like the 
magician in Aladdin, we go about offering our new 
wares for the old, filthy, wonderful lamp, which has 
| the property, when in skilful hands, of enlightening the 
But some there be who 
| will not listen to our charming, charm we never so 
wisely. Of such are the Dutch, Belgians, French, 
Spaniards, and Portuguese, who, in prohibiting the ex- 
port of their rags, of course inflict an injury on those 
amongst them who would gladly exchange their disused 


as a substitute for feathers—if we should not rather say 
chaff—in their beds. 


Paper made from cotton is said to have been known 


in Greece so early as the ninth century, although the 


Egyptian papyrus continued to be used, together with 
parchment, long after. Macpherson, in-his Annals of 
Commerce, mentions a specimen of linen-rag paper in 
the year 1243, but others date the invention from the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. England, however, 
was much behind in the art. The first paper-mill was 
established at Dartford by a German, jeweller to Queen 
Elizabeth, in 1588. During the seventeenth century, 
England was indebted to France for the greater part of 
her supplies, and her first important efforts originated 
in Frenchmen chased from their country by the madness 
of Louis XIV. in 1685. The manufacture now began to 
improve in England; and in 1690 that of white paper, 
hitherto almost untried, was added. During the loss 
century considerable progress was made; but in 1800, 
when we were in the very thickest ofthe twenty years’ 
war, the scarcity of paper was so great, that the expe- 
dient was first resorted to of discharging the ink from 
what had been used, and remanufacturing it. This is 
effected, in the case of printed paper, by subjecting the 
pulp to a caustic ley of lime and potash, while the writ- 
ten paper is treated in the same way with oil of vitriol. 
Thus we see there is no end to the future of the wretched 
rag on which we are lecturing! 

For a long period paper-mills were conducted on 
a meagre scale; the sheets of paper being made singl 
by a manual operation with a sieve. Fourdrinier’s 
see invention of the paper-making machine has 

ost entirely superseded this ancient process, and now 
a single mill will turn out more paper in a week than 
one of the old concerns could manufacture in a year. 
Thanks to Fourdrinier for his skilful adaptations ; for 
to his machinery are the public in a great measure 
indebted for the vast supply of cheap and popular lite- 
rature they now enjoy. So expert have English and 
Scotch papermakers become in the use of rags, that 
Great Britain is no longer indebted to her neigh- 
bours for paper, unless it be for some French hangings, 
— she still occasionally imports at the demand of 
fashion. 

We have described the fortunes of cotton, linen, and 
woollen rags, and it now only remains to say a few words 
touching silk. The fragments of this costly fabric, onc 
might suppose, would be more valuable than those of 
commoner clothes ; but the reverse is the case. Neither 
the peddling barterers, nor the black dolls of London, 
will look at your silk rags; even the gentleman who 
comes round with his donkey-cart, and traffics liberall 
with your servants for bones, bits of metal of any kin 
broken glass, &c. turns away from them with contempt. 
He will buy your old bones by the pound or the bushel, 
and give you a good round price for them (perhaps as 
much as a —_— a-pound), but he will not have the 
fragments of your once best dress even as a gift. 

The unhappy position of silk rags we look upon as 
something very extraordinary, considering the value of 
the raw material on the one hand, and the progress of 
chemical and mechanical science on the other. We 
know that the Phoenician women unravelled the Chinese 
silks, and multiplied them into fabrics of such loose 
texture as gave great scope to the satirists. No at- 
tempt, however, has been made in England, so far as 
we know, to revive this species of industry ; although 
we have recently heard of a French projector who has 
conceived the idea of dissolving the silk into its origina) 
glutinous substance, and spinning it silkworm-fashion 
anew. is seems feasible enough ; but by unravelling 
existing rags, one would think that at least some coarse 
but compact fabric might be produced which would be 
found useful in articles’ less dependant upon elegance 
than a lady’s gown. 

We have only one word to add, and it is on the scan- 
dalous impolicy of taxing the manufacture of rags on 
their transformation into paper. At present, the excise 
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NATURE AT WAR. 


To him who is accustomed to contemplate nature as a 
great scene, in which nothing but universal peace and 
harmony prevail, it will be a startling assertion to make, 
that all nature is at war. It is, however, not the less 
true. Throughout all animated nature, from man him- 
self down to the meanest animalcule sporting in its ocean 
of a drop of water, there runs a system of reciprocative 
defensive and offensive warfare—the stronger against the 
weaker, the greater against the less. Nor are we to re- 
gard the vegetable kingdom itself, ordinarily looked upon 
as so passive and inoffensive, as an exception to this rule: 
the stronger and more luxuriant weed is more than a 
match for the delicately appetised flower, and it will 
eventually, though by a power of a negative character, 
succeed in expelling its gentler rival from the field. But, 
as a general rule, it is right to consider the vegetable 
world as ‘ more sinned against than sinning;’ and we con- 
sequently find that the powers with which it has been 
endowed are chiefly of the defensive kind. Still let me not 
be misunderstood. It is not that I would intimate that a 
real harmony does not characterise the operations of the 
Divine creative intelligence; for such a harmony, as 
wonderful as it is great, really exists, and is, in fact, 
the wise and beneficial result of this very circumstance 
—the war of nature. From the scenes of confusion, 
anarchy, and mutual destruction, appearing such when 
separately regarded, springs that beautiful correlation 
of organised beings known to the natural philosopher 
as the equilibrium of species, or the balance of creation. 
It is my purpose, on the present and upon a future occa- 
sion, to enter into some consideration of the elements of 
this warfare, defensive and offensive. Some of those 
striking evidences of a foregoing design, which find their 
wide development in creation at large, are to be found in 
rich abundance in the discussion of this interesting sub- 
ject, and reveal tous, at every step, a fresh demonstra- 
tion of the stupendous attributes of that creative Wisdom 
which, while it produces a universe, can stoop to organise 
a humble insect, or to endow with form and functions a 
still more insignificant animalcule. 

If, ia our first excursions into a foreign country, we 
were to see the inhabitants going about carrying pistols 
in their bel‘s, and swords in their hands, or covered with 
some impenetrable armour, we should make the very 
natural conjecture that an intestinal warfare must be 
going on. The weapons of offence and defence imply 
an enemy and a warfare in themselves. When, there- 
fore, we discover among the inhabitants of the animal 
kingdom an infinity of apparatus expressly contrived for 
attack and defence, we are led to draw a similar con- 
clusion. Thus, from a brief review of the defences with 
which the Creator has supplied his creatures, we shall 
collect the fact, that there is a civil war going on through 
all grades of the animated and organised worlds. These 
defences are of many kinds. Such as will admit of classi- 
fication will be treated of first, and afterwards those of a 
miscellaneous nature. It will also be convenient to con- 
sider the defensory provisions of the vegetable world, 
though briefly, as distinct from those of the animal, 
although in their general nature they are closely assi- 
milated. 

To commence. Jmitativeness is one of the most curious 
and interesting of these means of defence against an 
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duty is three-halfpence per pound weight on the manu- | enemy ; while it is one which in some cases exhibits in 
factured article—a rate "on equal to cent. per cent. | a ra wed light the mental faculties, if the expression can 
on ae t of the raw material. It is to be trusted | be allowed, of the creatures to whom it has been given. 
that the press will not long maintain its unaccountable | |mitativeness is a safeguard whose utility depends upon 


a creature passing for what it is not, and being thus 
overlooked by its foes. Imitativeness is either passive or 
active. Either the colour, form, or aspect of the creature 
resembles some other natural object, or, by an effort of 
its own, it is able closely to imitate the object for which it 
wishes, so to speak, to be mistaken. Among insects we 
meet with many instances of passive Imitativeness : some 
of the spectre tribe, or Phasma, exactly resemble small 
branches of trees, aping them in their appearance even 
to the very sprays, knots, and unevennesses on their 
surface. Others appear like dried leaves—brown, arid, 
and lifeless ; while others have delicate frames of lace- 
like texture, so closely approximating to the aspect of 
leaves whose parenchyma has been removed (such as we 


find in ponds after they have undergone a long macera- | 
tion), as to render it a matter of difficulty to decide | 


| 


upon their real nature until the creatures are seen in | 


motion. The Bombyx quercifolia, and some of the Le- 
pidoptera, come under this classification. When these 
creatures are seen on trees hanging down like withered 
leaves, none but an entomologist would dream of their 
being anything else. M. Lefevre mentions an insect he 
met with in the desert, which was of a perfectly identical 
colour with the brown sand ; while a little farther on, 
where the soil was white, the insect assumed a silvery white 
appearance. Insects also often resemble pebbles, stones, 
gravel, &c. and can hardly be distinguished from them, 
when resting among such objects, even by a very sharp 
scrutiny. Many too, such as the little green and yellowish 
insects which infest our flowers, especially rose-trees, are 
of a colour so precisely that of the green leaves or 
branches they are devouring, as in many cases to escape 
detection. When these tiny creatures change their 
abode, their colour generally changes to a corresponding 
colour. Some resemble the mosses, bark, and even the 
flowers of trees and shrubs upon which they are found; 
and so nearly, that a leaf upon which one is resting may 
be taken into the hand, and yet the insect remain un- 
perceived. Some which prey upon the ova, or produce of 
other insects, are so nearly like their victims in appear- 
ance, as even to be permitted to enter the nest, and ac- 
complish their predatory objects, without discovery; they 
are little ‘wolves in sheep’s clothing.’ It is stated that 


bees, who have generally something to afford, are fre- | 


quently subject to this species of deception. 
We find also among the finny tribes the evidences of a 


similar provision. Those fish which swim low in the water 
have their backs coloured to correspond with a deep-sea | 


hue; while those which, like the mackerel, swim near the 
surface, have their bellies of a lustrous white, so as to 
be less distinguishable, by enemies swimming beneath 
them, from the bright sky above. Indeed the general 
difference in colour of the back and belly of fish seems a 
provision against enemies from above and below. Those 
fish which live among weeds, have the colour of the 
weed as their prevailing tint; while those which live at 
the bottom, such as soles, flat-fish, &c. resemble the sand 
or mud. Some fish, as well as frogs, change their colour 
with that of the mud and weeds of the waters they in- 
habit. 

Birds, upon whose strength and swiftness of pinion 
depends their greatest security, are able likewise to avoid 
their winged enemies by the strict correspondence of their 
plumage in colour with that of the brown fields, or the 
withered branches and leaves, upon which they repose. 
Who, in the boyish pursuit after the tiny wren, has not half 
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conceived her to possess the power of invisibility, as she 
has ran along the seared stump or mossy bank before his 
feet? The hawk thus often loses his prey, and wheels off 
in sullen disappointment, while the lark he has been pur- 
suing is all the time only crouching down among some 
kindred coloured herbage. The small birds, when ugder 
pursuit, seem to be quite sensible of the value of this 
defence, and seek out those spots of ground, or patches 
of vegetation, which bear the nearest resemblance to their 
own colour. Darwin tells us that birds which are much 
among flowers, such as the goldfinch, are furnished with 
very vivid colours themselves. The partridge, the wood- 
oak, the tree-pigeons of the East, and the quail, and even 
the tiny tom-tit, are deeply indebted to this provision of 
colour for their defence. 

Among animals too, although in a less remarkable 
manner, passive imitativeness is a means of defence. 
The changeful appearance of that animal Proteus, the 
chameleon, is a striking instance in point. The tra- 
pelus, the polychrus, and several of the anolii, possess 
the same wonderful property ; some of them can change 
their colour even more suddenly than the chameleon 
itself. The reader must be familiar with the explana- 
tion of this phenomenon; which consists in the sudden 
inflation of the enormous lungs of these creatures, render- 
ing them almost transparent. The hare, as she sits in her 
form, can only with great difficulty be distinguished, by 
the unpractised eye, from the herbage around her; and 
were it not for eyes and noses more acute than those 


not improbable that the change of colour in the animals 
of northern regions in winter, is an additional provision 
against their enemies. 

Active Imitativeness is one of the most curious subjects 
in natural history. To only a limited number of the mem- 
bers of the zoological scale has it been given to play the 
mimic in the great game of life and death. Commencing 
with insects again, which are mimics in a wonderful de- 
gree, the first stratagem we meet with is the mock death. 
Many insects, on being touched, instantly curl themselves 
up, and drop into a seemingly lifeless condition, out of 
which nothing but the pressure of urgent danger can 
arouse them, and then, like some human malingerers we 
have read of, they speedily find their limbs, and run for 
their lives. There is a beetle called the Anobium per- 
tinar, commemorated by writers on entomology, whose 
astonishing endurance in this deathlike condition scarcely 
finds a parallel in the marble rigidity of the tortured 
Indian. This little Spartan may be pricked with needles, 
roasted over a slow flame, maimed, wounded, and even 
torn limb from limb, without evincing a single symptom 
of sensation or of life; but in its own time, if indeed it 
has not been too seriously injured, it will come to life 
again, and coolly walk away as if nothing had happened. 
The spider is known to every one to perform this feat of 
simulation. Some insects will, when assaulted, turn on 
their backs, and stretch out their little limbs in all the 
immobility of death itself; and after shamming until 
the danger is over, they will resume their briskness again. 
This device seems directed against that sentiment in the 
breast of their enemies which prevents their attacking 
anything from which life has departed. Other insects 
will lie on the branches of trees, and arrange themselves 
in such stiff, inanimate postures, as to cause them fre- 
quently to be mistaken for the branches or twigs them- 
selves. An anecdote is told of a gardener who, seeing, 
as he thought, a dry twig on a tree, broke it off, and to 
his surprise found it to be a caterpillar. Another is 
related of a servant who, findinggas she thought, little 
round beads in the garden, began to string them into a 
rosary, when she found them to be animated creatures. 
The puss-moth, hawk-moth, and others, are catérpillars 
of the appearance of withered leaves and twigs. Among 
birds, the pee-witt or plover is familiarly known to imi- 
tate lameness. It will turn over and over, limping and 
hobbling, and uttering its peculiar plaintive cry, until it 
has drawn the intruder to a distance from its nest, when 


it takes wing, and leaves him baftled and tages. 
Its eggs, too, have a brown colour, which makes their 


discovery among the dry which surround them more 
difficult. The partridge also, to lure away an enemy, will 
run just as if it was wounded. Some of the feline tribe, 
and others among animals, will simulate sleep, until 
their hapless prey has been drawn near enough to be 
pounced upon. Singular to relate, there is a crab, the 
Cancer phalangium, which cuts off small pieces of a 
marine fucus, and fastening them upon its spines, marches 
upon its enemies, like Birnam wood to Dunsinane. 

Armour must be considered as the next and most ob- 
vious defence, and may be regarded, as in the former 
instance, both as passive and active : passive where, like 
a coat of mail, it is a negative defence, and active when 
it consists of weapons used by the voluntary efforts of the 
animal, The insects are frequently provided with an 
armour of hairs, some of which, on being touched, will 
produce violent pain and inflammation of the hands; 
and others are protected by a covering of mail. Many 
beetles may be trodden upon by the human foot without 
injury: ants and others often escape death even after 
being apparently crushed beneath the weight of man. 
The forest-fly, or Hi equina, is well known to be 
killed with the utmost difficulty by the pressure of the 
finger and thumb. The cocoon of the silk-worm is a 
beautiful illustration of this kind of safeguard. The larva 
is here protected by its silken envelope from many of the 
dangers that would otherwise be fatal to it. The ‘ frog- 
spittle,’ as it is vulgarly called, so often seen on our 
bushes, contains and protects the larva of a little insect, 
by its very disagreeableness, from the attacks of wasps 
and birds, &c. Others are covered, or cover themselves, 
with a kind of cottony or feathery armour. Some roll 
themselves up; and their projecting hairs make it a 
matter of difficulty to take hold of them. Among the 
inhabitants of the waters we immediately encounter the 
crustaccous animals, which are protected by a calcareous 
coating outside; the familiar examples are the sea-urchin, 
the crab, the lobster, crayfish, &c. Shells are a defence 
common to land and marine creatures, and are in some 
cases so strong, as to render them almost impregnable. 
The scales of fish, as of the carp, are also of service as a 
defence. The solid armour of the genus Testudo, the 
tortoise tribe, are good illustrations. Among these the 
bose-tortoise is wonderfully provided ; for it a 
shell articulated by two lids, so that when the head and 
limbs of the animal are withdrawn, it is completely 
encased in it, and can bid defiance to its enemies. The 
armadillo has received its name from the paving-stone- 
like armour which protects it. The term Pach ata, 
or thick-skinned animals, is applied to those whose tegu- 
ment is so thickened as to form a very effectual defence. 
The skin is sometimes so plated, as in the hide of the 
rhinoceros, as to resemble the roof of a house; while 
among snakes there is a remarkable illustration of mail- 
like armour. The scaly ant-eaters, again, are provided 
with large scales like tiles, which, on being attacked, 
they can elevate, and then roll themselves into a ball. 
The hedgehog curls up the vital aap bending himself 
into a round prickly ball, which has not one weak 
exposed. The dense coat of hair is in other animals a 
defence not to be despised; that of the sh bear is 
used on our soldiers’ caps as a shelter from the blows of 
the sword. The feathers of birds are in some instances 
of a similar value. Many of the alligator family have 
skins so studded and carbuncled with warty excrescences, 
as to give them the appearance of those doors which are 
covered with iron nails. Helmets and bony shields are not 
uncommon among fish. 

Active armour is, however, a more general provision, 
being possessed by an infinite number of the members of 
the animal world. Among insects it is the great leveller 
of the enormously disproportionate power between their 
enemies and themselves; rendering some of the least of 
such apparently insignificant creatures objects of terror, 
suffering, and aversion both to man and to the brute 
creation. The sting of the mosquito tribe, that scourge 
of hot and cold countries alike, is a well-known instance. 
The venom of the scorpion is frequently so powerful, as to 
prove fatal, or to require the amputation of the bitten 
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limb. Some of the black ants sting so keenly, that the 
part feels as if cauterised; and there is an ant called the 


even rise in the middle of the night and fly. The cele- 
brated tarantula spider, about which so many fables have 
been circulated, gives a very sharp-and venomous bite ; 
but its effects soon disappear. Many of the centipedes 
bite in a similar way. The stag-beetle is another fero- 
cious insect, terrible from the power of the great forceps it 
carries, like antlers, on its head. The common ear-wig 
carries a similar weapon at his tail. Some of the large 
South American spiders are so powerful and venomous, as 
to be able to destroy humming-birds, pigeons, &c. The 
burning sand-fly occasions a wound so minute as to be 
almost imperceptible, as if the flesh were burned with a 
red-hot needle. There is a small wood-spider called the 
tenderaman, whose bite is usually fatal. Among fish are 
those terrific instruments the teeth of the shark; the 
spike of the xiphias or sword-fish, a weapon so powerful, 
as to be frequently driven violently through the bottom 
of a ship’s boat; and many more. The saw-fish has a 
powerful serrated snout, with which it attacks, and fre- 
quently successfully, the largest whales. There is a 
roundish species of fish, known as the diodon, which looks 
like an aquatic porcupine. Cuvier compares it to the 
burr of a chestnut, it is so thickly covered with “1 
inted spines, which it is able to erect at its will. 
hers are armed with sharp instruments upon their fins 
and tails, which are directed in different ways to suit the 
habits and motion of the fish. Some-of the 
tribe are so hirsute with these fearful weapons, as to 
present an aspect perfectly frightful ; and some possess 
poisonous instruments as well. The flying-fish has a long, 
|| stout spine, which forms a powerful weapon. A fish called 
the monocentris is wonderfully defended by being com- 
oy mailed with rough angular scales, besides Levies 
ve or six immense spines disposed on different parts of 
its body. The reader scarcely requires to be reminded of 
the little stickle-back, whose sharp dorsal spines must 
often have pierced his hands. Some foreign members of 
the same family, in addition to these spiny ornaments, 
have likewise a bony hauberk. There is a fish vulgarly 
known as the surgeon, found in the Indian Ocean, 
which carries a a movable spine on each side of its 
tail, as sharp as a lancet, and inflicts severe wounds 
on those who carelessly handle it. There is a curious 
fish with green bones, called the belone, which has a bite 
considered highly dangerous; and some of the genus 
Silurus possess a spine above the shoulder, which they 
can raise or depress at will, the wounds of which are often 
followed by tetanus. It is only n just to men- 
tion, to avoid ag ey the fangs of serpents, with 
the consequences of their bites; and the vast claws, 
sharp snouts, tusks, and horn-like processes of some of 
the Carnaria, are also weapons which will occur to the 
recollection of every one. The tail of serpents and apes, 
and eam of the Marsupialia, is a weapon occa- 
sionally of considerable efficacy. The hoof and horns of 
the horse and buffalo may be also enumerated. The jaws 
of the lion, tiger, &c. are terrible instruments too: of the 
hyena it is mentioned that so great is the muscular 
force with which it fastens upon anything, that it is im- 
possible to separate it from its object ; the Arabs, on this 
account, give its name as a synonyme for obstinacy. It is 
a remarkable circumstance, that some of the pi, 
or ant-eaters, have a spur on their hind-feet, perforated by 
a canal, which leads to a gland secreting a liquid, and 
laced in the inner part of the thigh ; the wounds of this 
strument, which is almost an anomaly in itself, are 
said to be highly dangerous. Among birds, the talons 
and the beak form the chief offensive instruments. The 
courageous little shrike, and a bird called the American 
tyrant, use the beak alone, and with success, against the 
attacks of the largest birds. Many birds have hooked 
bills; the albatross, or man-of-war bird, eagles, and vul- 
tures, possess this powerful addition. Finally may be 
mentioned the claws or forceps of the Crustaceans—the 
crab and lobster. These are appen’ of vast power, 


‘Ant of Visitation,’ before which the inhabitants will | the large 


means for crushing the shells of the smaller creatures 
upon which they prey. It is even reported that some of 
species have been known to seize a goat, and 
drag it into the water, drowning and devouring it. 


AMERICAN INDIAN SKETCHES. 


In the vain hope of awakening the conscience of the 
United States government to a proper sense of the duty 
it owes to the unfortunate aborigines who still exist 
within its territories, the pen has been taken up by a} 
zealous and well-known friend of the Indians, Thomas | 
L. M‘Kenney, late chief of the bureau of Indian affairs | 
at Washington.* We have perused this benevolent | 
gentleman's narrative with considerable interest, and | 
cannot but lament with him that year after year the na- | 
tive tribes are lessening in number, less from their own 
intestine feuds, than from the dishonest appropriation of | 
their lands, and the vices introduced among them by | 
the whites. Alive to the disgrace of this national crime, | 
a number of respectable citizens in New York, in 1829, | 
attempted to move the government on the subject; but | 
private interests were too powerful to be overcome, and | 
nothing was eventually done to improve the condition | 
of the sufferers. For the last sixteen years a systematic | 
course has been persevered in of banishing the remains | 
of the Indian tribes to wildernesses beyond the avowed | 
limits of the States—to be again, doubtless, molested in | 
these new hunting-grounds, when it suits the purpose | 
of the white man to make further enoroachments. 4 

Referring principally to official proceedings, Mr | 
M‘Kenney’s work does not admit of analysis, and no- | 
thing of the kind need be attempted by us. The author, | 
however, occasionally relates an anecdote illustrative of 
his Indian experiences, and one or two of these we shall | 
pick out for the amusement of our readers. ‘The first | 
refers to an expedition in which he was concerned, along } 
with General Cass, in 1837, with the view of settling a | 
treaty with several collected tribes at a place called 
Butte de Morts (Hillock of the Dead). 


motion, preparing for the departure of all to their re- 
spective destinations. At one place might be seen a 
group of squaws, and children, and dogs, all seeming 
to be engaged in huddling together, or hauling to the 
water’s edge their provisions and effects ; whilst others 
had their canoes in the water, and others again were in 
the act of gliding away upon the smooth surface of the 
river, enjoying the quiet satisfaction which the presence 
of rations and good fare are so well calculated to pro- 
duce. 

‘At this moment of general activity, a scream, wild 
and fearful, was uttered. It was by a female. A rush 
of a thousand Indians was made for the spot whence it 
proceeded. I looked, and saw in the midst of the 
crowd a man’s arm raised, with a knife in the hand. It 
fell—and then was heard another scream! When I 
sprang towards the scene of what seemed to be a strife 
of blood, and just as I had reached it, Major F., hav- 
ing started from an opposite direction, was a few feet 
in advance of me; ang at the instant when the third 
blow was about to fall upon the victim, he struck and 
knocked down the man who was thus desperately em- 
ploying the bloody weapon. ‘There stood, trembling 
and bleeding, a fine-looking squaw. She was mother of 
the wife of the man who had made the attempt upon 
her life. The deltoid muscle of each arm, just below 


* Memoirs, Official and Personal; with Sketches of Travels 
among the Northern and Southern Indians. By Thomas L 
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‘The business of the treaty over, everything was in | 
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the shoulder, was cut with deep gashes. These were 
given, as each arm was raised, in succession, to shield 
her body from the impending knife. The first thrust 
had thus disabled one arm, the second the other; and 
if the third had been given, there being no shield in 
the arms for further protection (for they both hung 
powerless by her side), it would doubtless have gone, 
where the two first were aimed, to the heart! 

*I took charge of the trembling and agitated woman, 
giving orders to the soldiers to take the offender, and 
lock him up in our provision-house, until some suit- 
able punishment should be agreed upon for a crime so 
flagrant and bloody. Our surgeons having gone to the 
village, I cleansed and bound up the wounds; and by 


| the employment of bandages, kept the arms stationary, 
|| giving her directions not to use them, and sent her in 


| charge of her daughter and some friends to Green Bay, 


| to our surgeon, to be attended to. 


*The cause of the outrage was as follows:—This 


/ woman and her daughter had carefully put away their 


supplies, &c. in their canoe, and were on the eve of 
embarking, when it was rumoured among the Indians 
that a whisky-dealer had arrived in the woods, behind 
our treaty-ground. The moment it reached the ears 
of this reckless Indian, he started with others in quest 
of the whisky. The mother-in-law, well knowing that 
their calicoes, and blankets, and strouding, and pork, 
and beef, and flour, &c. would soon be ted with, in 
exchange for this fire-water, followed him, intreating 
him not to go, but to go home and enjoy what. had been 
given them there. She clung to him rather inconve- 
niently, when he resolved on freeing himself by the use 
of his knife. For some time she kept off his blows with 
her paddle; but this being presently knocked from 
her hand, she had no shield left but her arms, and 
— alternately disabied in the manner I have 
sta! 

‘Governor Cass coming along, I narrated all this, 
and to the inquiry, “ What shall we do with this 
man?” answered promptly, “ Make a woman of him.” 
And so we did. The process was on this wise. The 
several interpreters were sent out to summon in the 
Indians, and to arrange them around the Butte de Morts 
—the women and children in front. This being done— 
from eight hundred to a thousand perhaps being thus 
assembled—the offender was brought from his confine- 
ment, and led by a couple of our voyagers to the top of 
the mound, and placed against the flag-staff; Governor 
Cass and myself, and the interpreters, being there also. 
Never before had I witnessed in Indians a feeling so in- 
tense. Every eye of chief, half-chief, brave, and squaw, 
ay, and of every child, and it seemed to me of every 
dog also, was beaming with concentrated lustre, and 
every eye was upon us. They had all heard of the 
assault upon the woman, but to a man justified it, 
alleging that a woman was nobody, when the power and 
freedom of the man were attempted to be interfered 
with ; and that the life of any woman would be no more 
than a just forfeit for such intermeddling. 

‘ The squaws entertained different notions, and were 
deeply interested, persunally, in the scene before them— 
not one of them knowing anything further than that 
some punishment was to be inflicted on the man for his 
conduct. The offender stood unmoved. Not a particle of 
interest did he seem to take in what was to befall him. If 
he had been there alone, listening to the rustling leaves, 
and the moaning of the winds, and looking upon the 
woods, the sky, the river, and the lake, he could not 
have been more unmoved. He was dressed in his best. 
Moccasins, ornamented, were on his feet; his leggins 
were of scarlet cloth, fringed and decorated, besides, 
with bits of fur, foxes’ tails, and rattles. A good 
blanket was about his waist; his ears were ornamented 
with silver rings, his arms with bracelets, his face with 
paint, and his hair sprinkled with vermilion. 


* Attention being called through the various inter- 
the governor spoke, explaining the case—the 
nnocence and kind designs of the woman—the pro- 
priety and usefulness of the interference, which was not 
rudely attempted—the noble object of keeping her 
daughter’s husband-from joining in drunken revelries, 
and being bereft of all their stores, and then’ going 
home poor, and naked, and hungry. That was her 
object ; whilst the whisky-trader cared for none of these 
things, but sought only to rob them of their blankets 
and calicoes, &c. and give them nothing in exchange 
for them but fire-water. The Great Spirit looked down 
and smiled on this act of the woman, and was angry at 
the bad conduct of the man, and with the whisky- 
trader. It was for an attempt so kind and so pro 
on her part that this-man, the husband of her daughter, 
had seized her, and with his knife struck at her heart, 
to kill her, and but for her arms, with which she had 
shielded her breast, she would have been murdered. 
Her cries, and tears, and blood, were all unavailing; 
nothing could have saved her but the timely arrival of 
help, and a blow that put it out of his power to con- 
summate his bloody pu: . For this act he shall be no 
longer a brave ; he has forfeited his character asa man; 
from henceforth let him be a woman! 

*‘ At this annunciation, the chiefs and braves muttered 
vengeance. We were told by the interpreters they 
would resist us. But never before were hearts put more 
at rest, or did hope gleam in upon such a multitude of 
squaws ; never did eyes dance in frames of such emo- 
tion, or smiles radiate faces with such animation. Never 
was the “neaw !”—a term expressive of mingled sur- 
prise and gladness—uttered with such vehemence and 
joy. Even the papooses, turning from their sources 
of nourishment, looked round as if some new and 
ee influence was felt by them; and the very dogs 


* Meantime a voyager had procured of an old squaw 
her petticoat, stiff with the accumulated grease and 
dirt of many years. As he ascended the mound with 
this relic, another mutter of vengeance was heard from 
the men, whose faces were black with rage; but it was 
literally drowned amidst the acclamations that broke at 
this moment from the squaws. Now they saw, for the 
first time, new light and new hope breaking in upon 
their destiny. Our burdens, they seemed to say, will be 
lighter, our rights more respected, our security more 
secure. There stood the voyager, holding the petticoat. 
The sight of both was far more obnoxious to the culprit 
than would have been the executioner armed with his 
axe. But still he was unmoved. Not a muscle stirred. 
Around his waist was a belt, with a knife in it, such as 
butchers use. Taking hold of the handle, I drew it from 
its scabbard, thrust the blade into a crack in the flag- 
staff, and broke it off at the handle; then putting the 
handle in the culprit’s hand, I raised it well and high 
up, and said, “ No man who employs his knife as this 
man employs his, has a right to carry one. Henceforth 
this shall be the only knife he shall ever use. Woman, 
wherever she is, should be protected by man, not: mur- 
dered. She is man’s best friend. The Great Spirit gave 
her to man to be one with him, and to bless him; and 
man, whether red or white, should love her, and make 
her happy.” Then turning to the voyager, I told him to 
strip off his leggins and his ornaments. It was done, 
when the old petticoat was put on him. Being thus 
arrayed, the voyagers, each putting a hand upon his 


shoulders, ran him down the mound, amidst a storm of | 
oe from the men, mingled with every variety — 


of g me utterance by the squaws; when, letting him 
go, he continued his trot alone to a lodge near by, 
rushed into it, and fell upon his face. An interpreter 
followed him, and reported his condition, and what he 
said. His first words, as he lay on his face, were —“ I 
wish they had killed me. I went up the mound to be 
shot. [ thought I was taken there to be shot. I'd rather 
be dead. Iam no longer a brave; I’m a woman!” 
‘Now, this mode of punishment was intended to 
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produce moral results, and to elevate the condition of 
women among the Indians. It was mild in its physical 
effects, but more terrible than death in its action and 
consequences upon the offender. Henceforth, and as 
long as I continued to hear of this “ brave,” he had not 
been admitted among his former associates, but was 
pushed aside, as having lost the characteristics of his 
sex, and doomed to the performance of woman’s labour, 
in all the drudgery to which she is subject, as well of 
the lodge, as of all other menial things. The whisky- 
trader had made off, or he would have been taught a 
lesson which, with the proper using, might have been 
made useful to him for the remainder of his days.’ 

On one occasion, when visiting the Choctaw nation, 
Mr M‘Kenney was introduced to a professional ‘ rain- 
maker.’ This personage had the address to pass himself 
off among his brethren as one who was in alliance with 
the Great Spirit, and could produce plenteous showers 
by his intercessions. 

‘I shook hands with him, and told him I was glad 
to see him; that I had heard of his greatness; and that 
I was so anxious to know the secret of rain-making, 
that I would give him an order on the agent for a 
pair of scarlet leggins, a pound of tobacco, a string 
of wampum, a pound of powder, two pounds of lead, 
and a blanket, if he would tell'me all about it. He stood 
up, and looked around him; and then, holding his head 
first on one side, and then on the other, listened; when, 
looking well round him again, he sat down, saying to 
the interpreter, “ Ask him if he will give me these 
things.” Most certainly, I replied, upon the condition 
that he will tell me all about his art as a rain-maker. 
He stood up again, and looked and listened, and then 
seating himself, began :— 

“ Long time ago I was lying in the shade of a tree on 
the side of a valley. There had been no rain for a long 
time—the tongues of the horses, and cattle, and dogs, 
all being out of their mouths, and they panted for some 
water. I was thirsty—everybody was dry. The leaves 
were all parched up, and the sun was hot. I was sorry ; 
when, looking up, the Great Spirit snapped his eyes, 
and fire flew out of them in streams all over the heavens, 
He spoke, and the earth shook. Just as the fire streamed 
from the eyes of the Great Spirit, I saw a pine-tree, that 
stood on the other side of the valley, torn all to pieces 
by the fire. The bark and limbs fiew all round, and then 
all was still. Then the Great Spirit spoke to me, and 
said, ‘Go to that pine-tree, and dig down to the root 
where the earth is stirred up, and you will find what 
split the tree. Take it, wrap it carefully up, and wear 
it next your body; and when the earth shall become 
dry again, and the horses and cattle suffer for water, go 
out on some hill-top, and ask me, and I will make it 
rain.’ I have obeyed the Great Spirit; and ever since, 
when I ask him, he makes it rain.” 

‘I asked to see this thunderbolt that had shivered 
the pine-tree. He rose upon his feet again, and looking 
well around him, sat down, and drawing from his bosom 
a roll which was fastened round his neck by a bit of 
deer-skin, began to unwrap the folds. These were of 
every sort of thing—a piece of old blanket; then one of 
calico; another of cotton—laying each piece, as he re- 
moved it, carefully on his knee, At last, and after 
taking off as many folds as were once employed to encase 
an Egyptian mummy, he came to one that was made of 
deer-skin, which being unwound, he took out the 
thunderbolt, and holding it with great care between 
his finger and thumb, said, “ This is it!” I took it, and 
examined it with an expression of great interest, telling 
him it certainly was a wonderful revelation, and a great 

sight; then handing it back to him, he carefully wrapped 
+ again with the same wrappers, and put it back in 
hi m. 

*The reader is no doubt curious to know what this 
talismanic charm, this thunderbolt was. Well, it was 
nothing more nor less than that part of a glass stopper 
that fills the mouth of a decanter, the upper or flat part 


‘I wrote, and gave him an order for the presents, | 
when he shook hands and left me, doubtless much edi- | 
fied, as well as benefited, by the interview, to carry on | 
his operations as a rain-maker till it should rain.’ | 


BLACK-FISHING. 


| 
Tr is generally known that salmon, during the winter | 
months, swim up rivers to spawn ; and, having obeyed | 
this instinctive impulse, that they return in a lean and | 
unsound condition to the ocean. To attack and kill the | 
poor creatures while swimming up the streams, bur- | 
dened with spawn, is cruel and murderous, for it is | 
annihilating myriads of salmon which the spawn would | 
in due season produce. To kill them coming down is | 
not less brutal, for the animals are not in a fit state to | 
be eaten: they are foul fish. In order to protect salmon | 
in these circumstances, the law establishes a close time, 
during which, under heavy penalties, they must not be 
captured. Nevertheless, killing salmon while the rivers 
are legally shut is an exceedingly common offence, 
Along the whole course of the Tweed, and other rivers, 
this species of poaching is perpetrated nightly, on an 
extensive scale, by bands of men prepared to offer a 
determined resistance to authority. The plan usually 
pursued is to walk along the banks of the stream with | 
burning wisps of straw or fagots, and the instinct of , 
the salmon drawing them towards the light, they are | 
readily speared. Many fish are thus killed while in the | 
act of spawning. ‘Touching the injurious consequences, 


tices, the following passages occur in an article on the | 


paper of the kind we have frequently commended:— 

‘During the spawning season, not only the appear- | 
ance, but the habits of the salmon are totally changed: | 
the timid fish which, in its healthy state, is scared by a | 
shadow, hiding itself in the deepest and strongest water, | 
now exposes itself in the ebbest streams, with often | 
scarcely enough of water to cover it, so that it can be || 
caught with the greatest facility by means of any device, | 
however simple, or indeed without the assistance of | 
any device, but simply with the hand, so thorouglily | 
does it put itself in the power of man at this season. It | 
must be obvious, therefore, that if, in the violation of | 
reason, mankind do not hesitate in destroying the fish, | 
the law must be applied to prevent the utter extinction 
of the species. It is not unusual to hear persons, in — 
their eagerness to vindicate a course to which they are 
addicted, argue that the fish, wnder Providence, expose 
themselves in the manner described, that they may 
easily fall into the hands of the people at a time | 
when the necessity of using them for food is greatest. 
As well might they argue that birds and other animals 
might be destroyed when in a similar state; for as- 
suredly no animal undergoes more deterioration than 
salmon do in similar circumstances. It is more on 
account of the welfare of the population, than any other 
reason, that we would endeavour to dissuade them from 
this pursuit. We may safely assert that no man can 
systematically follow any occupation denounced by the 
law of his country without having his moral nature 
grievously outraged; the very fact of its being for- 
bidden, calls into exercise many degrading qualities— 
low cunning and duplicity of every description being 
necessary to commit and conceal the offence. It often 
results, too, in the commission of crimes at first not 
contemplated by the unfortunate persons themselves; 
namely, among others, in resisting the officers of the 
law, for which, instead of having to answer for the 
statutory offence of killing salmon in forbidden time, 
they may have to answer to a charge of assault, or, it 
may be, of murder! This is not a hypothetical case— 
it has unfortunately frequently arisen out of this and 
similar pursuits.’ 

So much may be said of the injurious consequences of 
black-fishing ! as it is called; but we should scarcely be 


having been broken off! 


justified in dismissing the subject without pointing out 


individual and social, arising from these unfair prac- | 


subject in the Peeblesshire Advertiser, a small monthly | i 
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what we conceive to be the source of the evil. For four 


| hundred years, as may be seen from acts of parliament, 


the law has been endeavouring to prevent this kind of 


| poaching, and it has failed. In vain are the prisons 
| more or 
| jn vain are heavy pecuniary penalties exacted ; in vain 


less crowded every winter with black-fishers ; 


are men ruined, generation after generation : the crime 
is now as rife as it was in the fifteenth century. Has 
it never occurred to the administrators of the law that 
there must be some cause for all this? Are they not 
aware of the excuse which black-fishers employ when 
challenged for their conduct? Let us give voice to this 
grumbling apology. The excuse of the men is, ‘ that 
they are dwellers on the banks of the river, and that if 
they did not catch the fish in close time, they would 
never be able to get them at all; because gentlemen, at 
the estuary and other places, set stake-nets to intercept 
and catch them wholesale.’ Such is their mode of 


| reasoning; and rude as it is, it carries with it an air 
| of justification. 
| not, in many instances, carried on from motives of ven- 
| geance, irrespective of any hope of profit. 
| really be the case, how deplorable are the results ensuing 


We are not sure that the practice is 
If such 


from heedless legislation—a regular system of demoral- 
isation arising from the constant effort to protect the 
interests of one party at the expense of another! To an 
unprejudiced observer, it will seem clear that the practice 
followed by landed proprietors, at the mouths of rivers, 
of sweeping up salmon wholesale, and so depriving all 
above them of any inducement to angle at the proper 
seasons, is inconsistent with equity, and must ever ex- 
cite hostile feelings. What common-sense points out 
is this: rivers, from their source to their junction with 
the ocean, with all the creatures which dwell in them, 
are public property, or at least should be considered as 
such. It is true the law has imparted a right of private 
property with respect to the capturing of salmon by 
stake-nets ; but surely this requires revisal and modi- 
fication, with a view to the public advantage. At pre- 
sent, as we lament to observe, the populace on the banks 
of rivers are in a continual embroilment respecting the 
right of fishing, and, as above stated, mercilessly destroy 
the salmon at illegal periods. What we desire to press 
is, a general reconsideration of the whole question, in 
order to allay disputes, and to give each man an interest 
in preserving the law inviolate. 


TEMPERATURE OF THE HUMAN BODY. 


Ixquirtes into the nature and sources of animal heat 
have ever occupied a large share of the attention of 
physiologists, from the days when a subtle fluid was 
supposed to be the mysterious medium for the diffusion 
of heat, until modern rescarches have shown it to be 
the result of a chemical operation. By careful and 
well-defined observations, attempts have been made to 
trace its influence in derangements of the normal con- 
dition of the animal economy. Among these the inves- 
tigations of Dr Davy of Ambleside possess suflicient 
general utility to render an account of them interest- 
ing. 
The doctor’s observations were commenced about four 
years ago on some fishes proper to the Mediterranean, 
among which, contrary to the generally received opi- 
nion, he found that the sword-fish and tunny are warm- 
blooded ; and in extending his inquiry, was led to remark 
that the increase of heat in fishes is in proportion to 
the increase of red particles in their blood : thus showing 
that these red particles are in some way connected 
with the generation of heat. ‘These observations pre- 
pared the way for others on the human subject: the 
tesult hitherto obtained is, that the temperature of 
the body in health is not constant, but rises and falls 
under the general influences of heat and cold, rest and 
exercise. 

The method pursued was by the introduction of a 
glass thermometer, bent at right angles, into the mouth, 
#0 as to enable the observer to read off the indications 


as given by the mercury. The bulb must be as 
far back as possible, under the tongue, and the breath- 
ing be carried on through the nostrils. If introduced 
between the cheek and teeth, the temperature given 
will be under the real amount, as shown under the 
tongue, where it should be left for some minutes, to 
insure the maximum. 

In a series of observations carried on daily for a 
period of eight months, the highest average temperature 
was found to be, just after the operator had risen in the 
morning, 98°74; the medium, about three hours after 
noon, 98°52; and the lowest, at the time of retiring to 
rest at midnight, 97°92. A corresponding depression of 
the respiration and pulse was noticed at the same hours. 
The temperature of the room in the morning was 50°9 ; 
and at night 62° on the average of the whole eight 
months; thus showing that the maximum temperature 
of the body is highest after the night’s repose, and 
lowest at midnight, although at the latter period the 
atmosphere was many degrees warmer. 

The effect of active exercise is to increase animal 
heat, when not carried to a fatiguing extent. The 
average temperature of 98° rose to 99°5 after a fourteen 
miles’ ride under an August sun; the respiration and 
pulse quickened in a corresponding ratio. The propor- 
tion of heat to the amount of muscular exertion is seen 
in the sum of the results obtained after riding from 
seven to ten miles in a close carriage; which showed a 
lower temperature than any previously indicated, even 
by the midnight observations. Desultory walking exer- 
cise in cold weather is also attended by a depressing 
effect; there must be vigour and animation to insure 
an agreeable warmth. But the most lowering effects 
of all were noted after sitting, during service, in a 
church in which there was no fire. Notwithstanding 
warm clothing, a painful chill was experienced, with a 
strong tendency to drowsiness, 

Excited and sustained attention, such as reading a 
lively book, the labour of literary composition, continued 
from two to five hours, has the effect of raising the 
temperature of the body slightly above the average; 
while, on the contrary, reading for mere amusement, 
or the mechanical process of copying, are shown to be 
followed by the same sedative and lowering result, as 
carriage exercise in comparison with muscular. 

The taking of food into the stomach appears, from 
careful observations taken immediately after dinner, to 
have the effect of reducing the temperature: the more 
plentiful the meal, the greater would seem to be the 
depression. ‘On particular occasions,’ writes Dr Davy, 
‘when a larger quantity of wine than usual was taken, 
the reduction of temperature was commonly most 
strongly marked. A light meal, such as that of break- 
fast, consisting of tea, with a portion of toasted bread 
with butter, and often an egg, has had little effect in 
depressing or altering materially the 

From a few experiments tried on individuals advanced 
in life, the doctor finds that the animal heat in deeply- 
seated parts is greater than at middle age; which he 
accounts for by supposing that the food they eat is 
expended rather in the function of respiration than in 
compensating the waste of the system. The observa- 
tions generally show that the temperature of man 
undergoes fluctuations in common with some other ani- 
mal functions, and, like them, seems to obey a certain 
order—the one diurnal, in connexion with passive states 
of the body; the other accidental, dependent on irre- 
gular circumstances, exercise physical or mental, ex- 
posure to heat and cold. The temperature of various 
individuals, after working several hours in a heated fac- 
tory, was found to be raised one or two degrees above 
the average; thus verifying the general proposition, 
that the heat of the body rises and falls with that of 
the atmosphere. Here, however, the doctor remarks 
that the increased heat penetrates but a short distance 
below the surface, whether it arise from surrounding 
causes, or from exercise. A certain law of compensa- 
tion appears to come into play: ‘by active exercise, 
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the pulse and the respiration are both accelerated ; more 
oxygen, it may be pfesumed, is consumed; more heat 
is generated; the blood is made to circulate more 
rapidly, and is sent in larger quantities into the ex- 
tremities, and where, in consequence, the excess of heat 
is conveyed and expended, and its accumulation in the 
central and deep-seated organs prevented, affording 
another striking example of harmonious adaptation.’ 
Dr Davy truly observes that the extension of these 
observations over a greater number of subjects will lead 
to wider results, from which ‘ more particular inferences 
may be drawn, especially in conjunction with respira- 
tion and the heart’s action, not B mes interest to 
siology ; and they may admit of important practi- 
fo pe ta to the regulation of clothing, the taking 
of exercise, the warming of dwelling-rooms—in brief, to 
various measures conducive to comfort, the prevention 
of disease, and its cure. A step in advance is made if 
it is only determined that, in the healthiest condition 
of the system, there is danger attending either extreme, 
either of low uniform temperature, or of a high uniform 
temperature; and that the circumstances which are 
proper to regulate variability within certain limits, not 
prevent it, are those which conduce most to health, as 
to sensation, enjoyment, and length 


THE WEALTH OF CONTENTMENT. 


* Poor and content is rich, and rich enough.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


* We will this morning, if you please, take a walk up the 
turnpike-road, om | of our accustomed stroll to the 
beach,” said Mr Vincent, addressing his children. 

‘Why, papa? Do you not think that the beach is much 
ys p easant ?’ expostulated the youngest, a spirited boy 

twelve. 

* Yes, Charles, if I had no other object in view than the 
pleasure of the walk; but I wish to pay a visit to an old 
acquaintance—I may say an old friend—who lives in this 
neighbourhood.’ 

*Oh, that alters the case ; I did not think that you knew 
any one here. Is he known to us?’ 

*No; nor do I remember even having mentioned him to 
you; but I wish you to Leg oe ge me, because I hope 
that the visit may afford you both gratification and profit.’ 

‘Is he rich, papa? and has he beautiful pleasure-grounds 
to show us?’ Charles eagerly inquired. 

‘He is rich, and he has beautiful pleasure-grounds ; but 
I shall not tell you anything more concerning him till you 
have seen him.’ 

‘Oh, papa, you have quite excited my curiosity: there 
must surely be something very liar about this gentle- 
man: pray let us go. Does he live far off ?’ 

‘Not more than a mile. Do you think that you can walk 
so far, Lucy?’ he asked, addressing a pale delicate girl who 
stood by his side, attired in her sea-side bonnet and plain 
muslin dress. 

‘Oh yes, dear papa ; I feel so much stronger than I did 
when we first came here ; and we shall, I suppose, have a 
rest when we reach your friend’s house ?” 

‘Certainly ; we are sure of a hearty welcome. I can 
promise you that Mr Thompson will be pleased to see 

rr Is he any relation to the poet?’ Charles 


interrogated. 
* Not that I know of,’ Mr Vincent returned with a smile. 


his arm, whilst his light-hearted and light-footed son 
bounded forward, full of anticipations of delight from the 
coming visit. 

‘What a beautiful little cottage!’ Lucy suddenly ex- 
claimed, as, on turning an angle of the road, a small 
thatched dwelling, literally overgrown with honeysuckles 
and jessamine, met their view. The words had scarcely 
escaped her lips ere a venerable old man, who was leanin 
over the gate, looking | as 
recognising a familiar , came the 
extended of that gentleman, who his 
‘ good friend Thompson.’ 


with am expression which testified the truth of his asser. | 


*I have brought my children to see you, as we are m | 
a few weeks’ stay in the neighbourhood for the benefit of | 


‘Miss looks very delicate,’ the old man compassionate] 
observed ; ‘and I am that my dame is not at home t 1 
wait upon her. It is only on market days that she goes | 
out: I am very sorry it has so happened.’ 

‘I am sorry that we shall not have the pleasure of seeing 
your wife to-day ; but we could not foresee that she | 
would be absent ; indeed I did not know that you supplied | 
the markets.’ 


Tan 

‘Oh, my dear master, I have grown quite a farmer of |) You 
late. Ihave a cow, and a pig, and a roost of fowls; and |fM) cont 
my dame takes butter and eggs to the market every week,’ my « 

‘I am truly rejoiced to hear that you have been so pros- | thor 

Thompson.’ Thai 

‘Yes,’ the old man mpinets *I was never in better cir |) hour 

ou seem always of a happy conten disposition, |) his « 
observed Mr Vincent. ‘I never knew you to dwell oni | ceed 
upon the dark side of things.’ befor 

‘No, sir; I always thought that it was not only more MM) This 
pleasant, but also more profitable, to look on the bright MM) fruit. 
side; for a man cannot work when he is downhearted, | ‘0 
Besides, we may always find blessings in our path if we frien: 
only look for them ; and I would rather thank God for his was 
mercies, than murmur at the troubles he sees fit to lay on Char 
me. But,’ he added with a half-repressed sigh, ‘ we have garde 
had a sore trial since I saw you last, which is, I think, sir, ‘A 
nearly fourteen years ago—a very sore trial,’ and he dashed ‘Man 
a glistening drop from his furrowed cheek with the sleeve of his m 
his coat, ‘ Our poor daughter and her husband both died little 
in one week of a fever which was raging in these parts; ‘Bi 
and they left two children—babies you might have called gated 
them, for the eldest was not three years old—with no ‘H 
other provision than the workhouse.’ He 

‘That was indeed an affliction,’ exclaimed Mr Vincent; ‘Ty 
‘one which needed no small exercise of Christian fortitude Jj} Lucy 
Hd — And what has become of the little orphans? J} ment. 

as! 

* Why, sir, my dame says to me, says she, “ Well, John, HH a mar 
we've lived her for these five-and-twenty years, and J thoug 
never wanted and let us trust to Providence that # other: 
we may not want it in our old age, and share our crust *Bu 
with the poor darlings.” That's just like her, sir ; she hasa HH a deli; 
cone nay heart, and she’s always the first in every good HJ am ce 
work.’ ‘Ie 

* But I will venture to say that you were nothing loath # I am ; 
to second the proposal?’ Mr Vincent rejoined. are be 

‘That I wasn’t, sir; though, to be sure, we had a hard many 
matter at first to fill their little mouths, and my old @ They 
woman had a good deal of extra labour and trouble; but & statue 
God has made these trials the means of a blessing ; for of @ ventur 
all the good grateful boys that ever lived, my little Sam is § quitte 
the best. He’s a stout healthy lad now, and takes all the # the cn 
heavy work off my shoulders: he’s gone to-day with his @ appoin 

ndmother and sister to the basket. Then, sir, @ would 
‘olly is the cleverest little maid you ever saw; she’s my  measu 
dame’s right hand: I don’t know what we should do with y, I 
out either of them.’ The old man had by this time com @ you wi 
ducted his visitors into the sitting-room of the cottage, & this co 
which was in perfect keeping with the exterior. Lucy was 
delighted with" everything the beheld, but Charles stood 
by with an air of evident ppointment. 

‘It is often the case that, by doing a generous or kind Ho 
action without any hope of reward, we find a distant and Gi = 
altogether une good result to ourselves,’ Mr Vin 
in connexion with the old man’s last obser muff. b 
vat 

‘That I take, sir, to be the meaning of the Scripture ("din 
proverb, * Cast thy bread upon the waters, and thou shall og es 

nd it after many days.”’ tee 

‘True ; and I think I may appl that proverb with equal Bi). 7 
appropriateness to a lesson which you taught me when 4§ | ‘ 
boy, and which you did not ay 4 perhaps that I should _ 
remember and profit by to this day.’ iosed 

‘I, sir?” I 

* Yes; it was when you were in my father's service as 


ener. -I came running one evening to you whilst you 
were at work, in order to vent my ill-humour in fretful 
murmurs against some individual who had caused me 4 


“This is xpected pleasure, my dear ’ 
he cried, whilst hie intelligent countenance was lighted 


trifling disappointment. You listened with patience to my 
complainte, and then very quietly said, “ Master Vincent, 
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Ihave myself had a very heavy disappointment to-day. I 
have lost a sum of money which I have for years looked 
forward towards possessing, intending with it to set up in 
business as a market gardener: it was a severe blow, young 


} gentleman; but I said to myself, it’s no use fretting about 


what can’t be altered ; my best way will be to go cheerfully 
on with my duties, and think of the blessings I still possess, 
instead of spending my time in vain regrets. Perhaps this 
money might not have done me the service which I thought 
it would, if I had had it; and I may be happier after all 
if I obtain an independence by my own industry. So I 
have comforted myself in this manner, Mr Vincent, and 
I am resolved to be satisfied with such things as I have.” 


|| You said no more on the subject, my friend,’ Mr Vincent 
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| continued ; ‘you made no attempt to apply the lesson to 
|| my case; but my conscience did 


it for you; and I was so 
thoroughly ashamed of my fretfulness and discontent, that 
Ihave never, I hope, given way to such feelings since that 
hour. 

Their venerable host only smiled on this reminiscence of 
his early days, and ‘apologising for his awkwardness, pro- 
ceeded to perform the rights of hospitality, by spreading 
before his guest the best fare his humble home afforded. 
This consisted of milk, home-made bread and butter, and 
fruit. 

‘Oh, papa, how could you say that Mr Thompson was a 
friend of yours, when he was only a servant, and that he 
was a rich man, and had beautiful pleasure-grounds?’ 
Charles almost angrily exclaimed, when they had left the 
garden gate to return home. 

‘And may not a servant be a friend ?’ Mr Vincent asked. 
‘Many a servant,’ he proceeded, ‘ has been a true friend to 
his master; and I think that I have proved to you, by the 
little dote I related, that Th p was such to me.’ 

‘But how could you call him rich?’ Charles interro- 

ted. 


‘He is rich, my son.” 

‘How, papa 

‘I think that I can guess in what his riches consist,’ 
Lucy interposed ; ‘ papa means that he is rich in content- 
ment.” 

‘I do, my dear girl; and that is the most valuable riches 
aman can possess; without it, he is poor and miserable, 
though he may be surrounded by everything which could 
otherwise administer to his comfort and happiness.’ 

‘But I thought that I should see a gentleman, and have 
adelightful walk in the pleasure-grounds you spoke of. I 
am certainly disappointed, papa.’ 

‘I did not deceive you, Charles, even on this point; for 
Iam sure old Thompson's little flower and kitchen gardens 
are better deserving the name of pleasure-grounds, than 
many of the expensively laid out parterres of the wealthy. 
They frequently have flowers and shrubs, grottos and 
statues, and seldom or never visit them; whilst I will 
venture to say that the good old gardener we have just 
quitted experiences the most exquisite enjoyment from 
the cultivation of his pinks and roses. I noticed your dis- 
appointment and chagrin,’ his father continued, ‘ though I 
would not appear to do so, and it grieved me beyond 
Measure to witness it; but I have told you how, when a 
boy, I-gave way to a similar spirit, and I now hope that 
you will, like me, take a lesson for your future life from 
this contented old man.’ 


LITERARY SYCOPHANCY. 


Horace WALPOLE, in his ‘ Letters,’ relates that the Abbé 
Giustiniani, a noble Genoese, wrote a panegyric in verse 
on the empress queen. ‘She rewarded him with a gold 
snuff-box set with diamonds, and a patent of theologian. 
Finding the trade so lucrative, he wrote another on the 
king of Prussia, who sent him a horn box, telling him that 
he knew his vow of poverty would not let him touch gold ; 
and that, having no theologians, he had sent him a patent 
tobe captain of horse in those very troops that he had 
commended so much in his verses! Iam persuaded that 
the saving the gold and brilliants was not the part which 
pleased his ed the least.’ 

In August 1787, the prize of poetry, proposed by the 
Comte d’Artois, for an eulogy on Prince Leopold of Bruns- 
wick, was granted to M. Terasse de Marseilles, an officer 
in the queen’s household, although the public thought his 
Production inferior to that of M. Noel, professor in the 
college of Louis le Grand, who obtained the first accessit ; 
but the queen, on being informed that her officer above 


named had appeared as a candidate, wrote three letters 


to the opteny in his favour, designating the piece only by 
the motto, without giving the author’s name. The academy, 
fancying from this that the king himself (Louis XVIIL} 
was among the candidates, and that the queen was eager 
for his success, accorded him the prize, or at least thought 
they had done so ; but, on opening the capsule, they were 
not a little astonished to find, in lieu of the august name 
of Leopold's brother, the name of a common officer of the 


queen. 

A fashionable authoress complimented Frederick the 
Great very extravagantly, saying ‘that he was covered 
with glory, was the paragon of Europe, and, in short, the 
; nme monarch and man on earth.’ The king, rather 

istressed at this fulsomeness, replied, ‘ Madam, you are as 
handsome as an angel, witty, elegant, and agreeable ; in 
short, you all the amiable qualities; but you paint,’ 

Louis XIV. was weak enough to relish flattery. He 
found delight in singing the most fulsome passages of songs 
written in his own praise. Even at the public’ suppers, 
when the band a the airs to which they were set, the 
monarch deligh his courtiers by humming the same 
eg ata What sort of courtiers he had about him may 

inferred from the fact that one of them, when dying, 
begged pardon of the king for the ‘ ugly faces’ which the 
acuteness of his suffering compelled him to make. 

This vice of flattery and fawning sycophancy is some- 
times practised even by reverend authors. Thus, in some 
very adulatory doggrel on our present sovereign, written 
by a minor canon of Windsor, we are assured that there is 
‘none so fair, so pure as she.” 

Although the poet Young could complain that 


* The flowers of eloquence, profusely poured 
O’er spotted vice, fill half the lettered world,’ 


and elsewhere exclaims, 


* Shall funeral eloquence her colours 
And scatter roses on the wealthy dead ? 
Shall authors smile on such illustrious days, 
And satirise with nothing—but their praise ?’ 


yet he himself disgraced his talents, and lowered his 
tation, by the mean flattery with which he stuffed his 
dedications to great men. This foible of his character is 
thus cleverly touched on by Swift :— 


* And Young must torture his invention 
To flatter knaves, or lose his pension.’ 


Sometimes authors heap the most outrageously absurd 
laudation upon one another. In this reckless and un- 
measured way of praising, Jasper Mayne has no hesitation 
in saying of ‘ Master Cartwright,’ author of some tolerable 
* Comedies and Poems’ (1651)— 


* Yes, thou to nature hadst joined art and skill ; 
In thee Ben Jonson still held Shakspeare’s quill.’ 


Mrs Thrale relates that Hannah More, on boing iotee 
duced to Dr Johnson, began singing his praise in the 
warmest manner, and talking of the pleasure and the in- 
struction she had received from his writings with the 
highest encomiums. For some time he heard her with 
that quietness which a long use of praise had given him; 
she then redoubled her strokes, and, as Mr Seward calls 
it, peppered still more highly, till at length he turned 
pF ws og to her, with a stern and angry countenance, and 
said, ‘ Madam, before = flatter a man so grossly to his 
face, you should consider whether or not your flattery is 
worth having.’ 


AFFECTION, 


We sometimes meet with men who seem to think that 
any indulgence in an affectionate feeling is weakness, 
They will return from a journey and greet their families 
with a distant dignity, and move among their children with 
the cold and lofty splendour of an iceberg, surrounded by 
its broken fragments. There is hardly a more unnatural 
sight on earth than one of those families without a heart. 
A father had better extinguish his boy’s eyes than take 
away his heart. Who that has experienced the joys of 
friendship, and values wae and affection, would not 
rather lose all that is beautiful in nature’s > than be 
robbed of the hidden treasure of his heart ? ho would 


not rather bury his wife than bury-his love for her? Who 
would not rather follow his child to the grave, than entomb 
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his parental affection? Cherish, then, your heart’s best 
affections. Indulge in the warm and gushing emotions of 
filial, parental, and fraternal love. Think it not a weakness. 
God is love. Love God, love everybody, and everything 
that is lovely. Teach your children to love ; to love the 
rose, the robin ; to love their parents ; to love their God. 
Let it be the studied object of their domestic culture to 

ve them warm hearts, ardent affections. Bind your whole 

mily together by these strong cords. You cannot make 
them too strong. Religion is love ; love to God; love to 
man.— American newspaper. 


ARTS DERIVED FROM THE WORKS OF NATURE, 


In the early days of railway engineering, we had com- 
menced by laying the iron rails on blocks of stone, placed 
ey ; the engineer did not reflect upon the construction 

the human frame, in which the cartilage was placed to 
support and protect the bones ; had he done so, he would 
have then adopted a continuous bearing. Sir Christopher 
Wren, in the steeple of St Bride’s, had shown the advan- 
tages which might be derived from the works of nature. 
Reflecting that the hollow spire, which he had seen or 
built in so many varieties, was but an infirm structure, 
he sought some model which should enable him to give 
it the utmost solidity and duration. Finding that the 


delicate shell called turretella, though long, and liable to 
fracture from the action of the water amongst the rocks, 


remained unbroken, in juence of the central column 
round which the spiral turned, he adopted the idea. 
Therefore, in the centre of the spire he placed the colu- 
mella, surrounded by a spiral staircase, and had thus con- 
structed, if not the most beautiful, at least the most re- 
markable and enduring of any spire yet erected. Also, 
when Brunnelleschi designed the dome of Santa Maria at 
Florence, the diameter of which was nearly equal to that 
of the Pantheon, but which stood at more than twice the 
height from the pavement, upon a base raised on piers, it 
was evident that, in giving it the same solidity as its ori- 
ginal model, the weight could not be supported on such a 
foundation. But Brunnelleschi was an observer of nature ; 
he reflected that the bones of animals, especially of birds, 
had solidity without weight, through the double crust and 
hollow within. But, above all, he remarked that the 
dome which crowned the human form divine was con- 
structed with a double plate, ted together at in- 
tervals, and thus the utmost strength and lightness were 

bined. Therefore he followed this model in the dome 
of Santa Maria, and the traveller now ascends to the 
summit between the two crusts or plates forming the 
inner and outer domes. The same contrivance was adopted 
by Michael Angelo in the dome of St Peter’s, and in almost 
or: dome that had been constructed since that time.— 


EXPENSE OF PUBLICATION. 

The community at large have a very imperfect notion of 
the sums of money which are expended in the publication 
of books. Sir R. Worsley spent twenty-seven thousand 
pounds in the publication of his grand work, entitled 
*Museum Worsleyanum, or an Account of his Collection 
of Antiquities,’ in two volumes, “oI folio, privately 
printed during the years 1794 and 1803. There was an 
expenditure, and uent risk, of twenty thousand 
pounds on Dr Dibden’s four works, ‘ The Spencer Library,’ 
* Hides Althorpiane,’ ‘ Bibliographical Decameron,’ and 
* Bibliographical Tour.’ Dr Edmund Castell expended his 
whole fortune, twelve thousand pounds, on his ‘ Lexicon 
Heptaglotton,’ 1669; and he also lost his sight in pre- 
paring the work, to which he is said to have devoted 
eighteen hours daily for seventeen years. Dr Barnes spent 
his whole fortune on his admirable and learned edition of 
* Homer's Works,’ published in two quarto volumes in 1711. 
The French Polyglot Bible of 1645, in ten folio volumes, 
was the undertaking of Guy Michel le Jay, an advocate of 
Paris, who, having spent his fortune on its completion, de- 
clined Cardinal Richelieu’s offer to pay part of the expen- 
diture, on condition of the work being allowed to come 
forth in his name, preferring to submit to poverty rather 
than to share with any one the glory of so great an enter- 

ise. Mr Jungmann, a zealous Bohemian patriot, has 

y sold a vineyard to defray the oy of publishing 
a dictionary of his native language. In England, the ex- 
pense of publishing would be considerably lessened by the 
removal of the nearly thirty per cent. tax on paper, and 
the hundred per cent. tax on advertisements. 


THE SONG OF THE SWORD. 
A PARODY ON THE ‘ SONG OF THE SHIRT.” 
Weary, and wounded, and worn, 
Wounded, and ready to die, 
A soldier they left, all alone and forlorn, 
On the field of the battle to lie. 
The dead and the dying alone 
Could their presence and pity afford ; 
Whilst, with a sad and a terrible tone, 
He sang the song of the sword. 
Fight—fight—fight ! 
Though a thousand fathers die ; 
Fight—fight—fight ! 
h tl ds of child 
Fight—fight—fight ! 
Whilst mothers and wives lament ; 
And fight—fight—fight! 
Whilst millions of money are spent. 
Fight—fight—fight ! 
Should the cause be foul or fair ; 
Though all that’s gained is an empty name 
And a tax too great to bear: 
An empty name and a paltry fame, 
And thousands lying dead ; 
Whilst every glorious victory 
Must raise the price of bread. 
War—war—war! 
Fire, and famine, and sword ; 
Desolate fields, and desolate towns, 
And thousands scattered abroad, 
With never a home and never a shed: 
Whilst kingdoms perish and fall, 
And hundreds of th ds are lying dead, 
And all—for nothing at all. 
War—war—war ! 
Musket, and powder, and bal! : 
Ah! what do we fight so for ? 
Ah! why have we battles at all ? 
’Tis justice must be done, they say, 
The nation’s honour to keep ; 
Alas! that justice is so dear, 
And human life so cheap. 
War—war—war! 
Misery, murder, and crime, 
Are all the blessings I’ve seen in thee 
From my youth to the present time ; 
Misery, murder, and crime— 
Crime, misery, murder, and wo: 
Ah! would I had known in my younger days 
A tenth of what now I know! 
Ah! had I but known in my happier days, 
In my hours of boyish glee, 
A tenth of the horrors and crime of war— 
A tithe of its misery ! 
I now had been joining a happy band 
Of wife and children dear, 
And I had died in my native land, 
Instead of dying here. 
And many a long, long day of wo, 
And sleepless nights untold, 
And drenching rain, and drifting snow, 
And weariness, famine, and cold; 
And worn-out limbs, and aching heart, 
And grief too great to tell, 
And bleeding wound, and piercing smart, 
Had I escaped full well. 
Weary, and wounded, and worn, 
Wounded, and ready to die, 
A soldier they left, all alone and forlorn, 
On the field of the battle to lie. 
The dead and the dying alone 
- Could their presence and pity afford ; 
Whilst thus, with a sad and a terrible tone, 
(Oh, would that these truths were more per- 
fectly known !) 
He sang the song of the sword. 


. 


—Fife Herald, Paciricus. 


NOTE. 

Finding the interests of a contributor concerned in the matter, 
we take leave to state that a note to a tale entitled Neat of Kin, in 
No. 457 of the Journal, was erroneous regarding the authorship of 
that story. It is said to have been by a person deceased, from whom 
we had received another story entitled The Fiitting ; the fact being, 
as we afterwards discovered, that the paper was contributed bya 
different person. 
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147 Strand, and Amen Corner, London; and J. M‘GuAsuas, 
21 D'Olier Street, Dublin. —Printed by W. and R. 
Edinburgh. 
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